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WHAT A TOM OF STEEL GAN DOs 


The Mew Greenwich Telescope 



Greenwich Observatory has been presented with a new 36-inch telescope by Mr William 
Johnston Yapp in recognition of the work of Sir Frank Dyson as Astronomer-Royal. Its 
movements are controlled by electric switches held by the operator, as shown in this 
picture, which was taken by courtesy of Dr H. Spencer Jones, the Astronomer-Royal. 


THE FARTHEST STAR 

WHERE IS IT? 

The Constantly Expanding 
Bounds of Our Known Universe 

HAVE WE REACHED THE 
LIMIT OF SPACE? 

Still the greatest astronomical tele¬ 
scopes arc seeking the farthest star. 

Under their penetrating examination 
its distance seems to have receded a 
thousand times since the beginning of 
this century. Professor Shapley of 
Harvard University now believes that 
he has photographed the most remote 
star-dust the Universe lias to reveal to 
us. ITc can find nothing beyond, and 
lie ventures the belief -that nothing 
remains for us to discover. 

It is a daring supposition, and we 
cannot but wonder whether, when the 
new American telescope of 200 inches 
diameter, twice that of the largest 
existing telescope, is completed, its 
greater light-grasping power may not 
reveal to us some light of stars not yet 
discovered. It is a possibility more 
easily grasped by the human mind than 
the existence of nothingness, however 
distant front our mortal eyes. •' 

The Milky Way 

When wc consider the way in which 
, the telescope and its companion the 
spectroscope, which reveals to us not 
onty the existence of stars but the 
character and speed of their movements 
in space, have systematically magnified 
the distances of the Universe during the 
last 30'years, wo must be slow to believe 
the limit has been reached. 

We can ; trace step by step the pro¬ 
cesses of this expansion of our known 
visible Universe. In the 19th century 
it was believed that the whole of it was 
comprised in the galaxy of the Milky 
Way. The Milky Way was .itself a 
tremendous conception, for it was cal¬ 
culated that a ray of light travelling 
186,000 miles a second would take 
'30,000 years to cross it, A light-year is 
six million million miles, so that the vast- 
ncss of the 19th-century idea is apparent. 
Clusters of Stars 

But then it was found that within this 
Milky Way were certain clusters of stars 
(called from their shape globular clusters) 
which did not appear to be part of it, 
and Professor Lewis Boss was able to 
show by an ingenious examination of 
some variable stars in these clusters that 
their distances were far greater than 
had been hitherto imagined; 

The next step arose from an examina¬ 
tion of the spiral nebulae. These were 
shown by other. refined measures of 
examination to be not members of the 
Milky Way’s cloud of stars but alto¬ 
gether outside them, and not to be single 
bodies but themselves immense assem¬ 
blages of stars. They were, in fact, 
island universes outside our Universe 
and were travelling away from it at 


almost incredible speeds. It is not 
necessary to pui*sue the examination 
farther in detail; it is only imperative 
to say that every new examination has 
placed these receding island universes 
farther and farther away from us. 

When the American astronomers first 
astounded themselves and all others 
by their calculations, they began by 
disclosing that the Hercules globular 
cluster was 36,000 light-years away. 
Then a later calculation revealed that 
what was believed to be the farthest 
star was 200,000 light-years distant. 

But the figures of the spiral nebulae 
transcended all these. They began by 
a rather timid estimate of several 
millions of light-years of distance for 
some of the better known of them. The 
figures have gone on growing year by 
year till now Professor Shapley has 
decided that the farthest star-dust lie 
can measure is ten million light-years 
from us. We may despair of finding 
any comparison to convey an idea of 


this distance to any but a mathema¬ 
tician’s mind. 

It might be suggested that the light 
from that distant dust now falling on 
our eyes set out to find the Earth before 
Man walked upon it and while the 
Plesiosaurus and the Brontosaurus wal¬ 
lowed in the slime. Yet even so the 
ever-seeking mind of man must find it 
hard to believe, though on Professor 
Shapley’s high authority, that the 
distances of space have nothing more to 
yield to us. 


FINGER-PRINTS BY WIRE 

Pictures are now being sent over the 
telegraph wires direct to the chief 
provincial towns of France. Hitherto 
they have been transmitted direct only 
to Paris. 

This service is not only of the greatest 
value to traders and bankers, who can 
wire specimens of signatures, but also 
to the police, who can broadcast por¬ 
traits and finger-prints of criminals. 


THE POOR WISE MAN 

STEPHEN MacKENNA 

What He Did For the Master 
He Loved 

THE SOUL AND THE BODY 

Literature will remember Stephen 
MacKenna as the translator of Plotinus. 

Behind the story of that immense feat 
of scholarship, from which men more 
eminent in Greek studies than himself 
had shrunk because of its notorious 
difficulties, lay a career which in its 
single-mindedness and devotion to an 
ideal was worthy of the master lie served 
and followed. It was Plotinus who said : 

I thank God that my soul is not tied to an 
immortal body . 

' To Stephen MacKenna his soul was 
everything ; the welfare of his body 
was of small account. 

Passion For Adventure 

He inherited from his father, who had 
fought with Garibaldi, a high passion for 
adventure. He left the easy comfort of 
a Dublin bank first to starve while he 
tried to become a painter, and then to 
seek employment as a journalist in the 
Balkan wars. From neither occupation 
did he bring much profit, but by a 
curious contradiction in his nature his 
intei'est was quickened in Greek litera¬ 
ture, and all his sympathies were 
awakened for small and struggling 
peoples. • 1 : 

In spite of his love for the profession 
he had entered, and for the adventures 
into which it led him, he had not the 
toughness of fibre requisite for such 
journalism, and when he was a man of 
only middle age he had to retire from it. 

There was small profit for him in any 
work outside it, but with ail Irish 
disregard for what the world calls 
success he devoted himself to two tasks 
which most would have thought at that 
time fanciful if not impossible. 

The Ideal of the Scholar 

The first was to revive the Irish 
language, the second to make the first 
complete English version of the Enncads 
of Plotinus. Others followed him in 
reviving Irish, though not in the way he 
would have chosen. His ideal was that 
of the scholar, and in his last days lie 
was attempting to translate Horace into 
Irish so that the new Ireland should 
share his appreciation of the classics. 

The last volume of his translation of 
Plotinus was completed four years ago, 
and the work is one which may well 
serve him as a noble memorial. To his 
friends, and to all who knew him, the 
life he lived and the man he was remain 
a better memorial than any written 
word. In his last years, when poverty 
was at liis door in his Cornish cottage, 
his life was never clouded by it, and 
neither continual illness nor literary 
disappointments ever dimmed his proud 
and simple nature, his sincere and 
lovable disposition. 
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THE MAN WHO 
WENT TO SLEEP 

HOW A HERO DOUBLED 
HIS LIFE 

One of the Bravest Men Who 
Ever Lived Has Gone 

FRANCIS BARKLEY HENDERSON 

One of the bravest and coolest men 
who ever lived, Francis Barkley Hender¬ 
son, has gone. 

It is 37 years since he saved his life 
by going to sleep. 

Henderson, who had been invalided 
out of the Navy, was Travelling Com¬ 
missioner in the Gold Coast Colony, and 
was making a tour with the surveyor 
when they were attacked by a large body 
of unfriendly tribesmen. 

The tribesmen were inspired by a chief 
called Samory, a bloodthirsty fanatic. 

Henderson and his small escort of 
police got into some native huts and 
defended themselves desperately all day, 
but they were hopelessly outnumbered, 
and at nightfall the enemy got hold of 
the water supply. 

A Grim Message 

In the darkness Henderson and his 
men escaped, but before they could 
reach the coast they met with another 
strong force of Samory’s followers. 

These savages caught tlie surveyor, 
and not long afterwards his head was 
thrown into Henderson’s camp. 

“ Here is your friend's head, and this 
is what we arc going to do to you I ” 
That was Samory’s grim message. 

Henderson felt that there was little 
hope of getting his men to safety, so he 
told them he was going to see Samory, 
and if he did not come back they must 
try to save themselves. 

Alone he went in search of the chief 
who meant to have his head. When he 
came into Samory's presence he was told 
to kiss the chief's feet, but he refused, 
to Samory’s amazement. 

Impressive Courage 

Then began an argument among the 
chiefs as to whether Henderson should 
be killed or not. After listening for some 
time Henderson said that they could do 
what they liked, but he was going to 
sleep. He actually did go to sleep. 

Samory was struck by the man’s 
courage, and Henderson woke to find 
that he had won a safe conduct to the 
coast for himself and his followers. 
Besides this the chief pressed presents 
upon him, and his sovereign gave him 
the D.S.O. Seldom was a nap so richly 
rewarded 1 . 

Henderson was 38 when lie fell asleep 
on the eve of, execution, and thereby 
doubled his life, for he earned another 
37 years. 


THE BAD BOY OF 
BRIDLINGTON 

There was a bad boy in Bridlington 
400 years ago. 

One day he did something so out¬ 
rageous that he knew he would get a 
thorough whipping, and he determined 
to avoid it if possible. He stole the 
birch rod, broke it, and hid it in the 
walls of the Bayle Gate. 

This was evidently a favourite hiding- 
place of his, for when workmen were 
restoring the ancient gate the other day 
they found tops, whips, and other odd¬ 
ments there besides the rod. 

Did he escape the beating J Had his 
crime been forgotten by'the time they 
gave up looking for the rod, or did they 
get a new one and give him all he 
deserved ? We cannot tell; all that we 
do know for certain is that a 16th-century 
Bridlington boy had a very uneasy 
conscience. 

The rod, tops, and other things are' 
to go into the Bayle Gate Museum as a: 
memorial to' a mischievous boy of 
Tudor times. 


DREAM OF BRITISH 
OILFIELDS 

A POSSIBLE NEW SOURCE 
OF WEALTH? 

What Has Been Done To Find 
Oil So Far 

THE BAD POINT IN OUR 
SHALE DEPOSITS 

Geologists have long been lured by the 
possibility of finding, oil in this country. 

A number of sites were selected in 
1919, and many borings were made in 
both England and Scotland. A report 
in 1922 on one Scottish petroleum field 
stated that " it yields fair percentages 
of motor spirit and kerosene, as well as 
a large percentage of paraffin wax.” 

The existence of petroleum in many 
localities from Bournemouth across the 
country to Bannockburn has long been 
known, but the prospects of really big 
oil production have not been sufficient 
to justify boring on a general scale. 

A Fortune Waiting For Someone 

Half a million pounds was spent 15 
years ago on eleven borings in Derby¬ 
shire, and one of these wells has been 
flowing 12 ^ears, and gave as much as 
sixty tons yield in 1930. Much good oil 
•and spirit were produced until recently 
from Scottish shale, and if only the big 
shale deposits in Derbyshire and Dorset 
could be dealt with there would be 
enough oil for all the requirements of 
the country. 

But the crude oil obtained from shale 
has defied the most strenuous attacks of 
the chemist to rid it completely of the 
sulphur it contains, which makes it bad 
for use in motor-car engines and im¬ 
possible as a fuel. A fortune awaits the 
discoverer of a means to rid the oil of 
sulphur, and it will surely be found. 

New sources of petroleum come to 
light almost every year, and quantities 
sufficient to excite keen interest have 
been found latterly in Sussex, Hamp¬ 
shire, East Anglia, and even at Willesden 
near the heart o f London. Many seepages 
(as we call them) occur in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the coalfields around the Pen- 
nines. Other evidences exist, such as 
the famous pipe at Heathfield in Sussex ; 
the pipe was sunk for water, but gas 
came up through it from some gaseous 
stratum in such quantities that it is 
used for lighting the railway station 1 
Now, at a depth of 1876 feet, oil has 
been struck at Worth in Sussex. 

Motor Spirit From Coal 

A good deal of attention has been 
paid in England to new methods of 
obtaining motor spirit from coal, with 
considerable success. This process brings 
into use large supplies of inferior coal. 
But while experiments on these lines 
have gone on the possibility of finding 
oil itself here has been considered 
abroad, and it is probable that sooner 
or later drilling would have been started 
here by our overseas competitors. 

The Government has now very wisely 
conserved for the national use all such 
supplies as may be discovered in the 
country. The fact that today oil fuel 
and motor spirit have to be brought to 
us over long distances makes it doubly 
important to develop any suitable 
sources that may exist. 


BEES IN ICE 

Eleven and a half million bees in 
New South Wales have had a taste of 
winter in advance. . 

Bees • were wanted urgently in a 
district where the blossom had failed. 
There was a risk of losing large numbers 
through overheating during transit, and 
there was also the question of artificially 
feeding the insects. So 250 hives were 
placed in a van and they were sur¬ 
rounded by a ton of ice packed in saw- 
'dust in bags. The bees became drowsy 
as in winter, and arrived at their 
destination in good condition. 


BUDGET DAY 

WHAT WILL THE 
CHANCELLOR DO NOW? 

His Big Surplus and the 
Possibilities 

SOMETHING LIKE £50,000,000 

Budget Day is nearly here, and we 
know what happened to the national 
purse, the Exchequer, in the completed 
financial year. 

We spent ^7,446,711 less than was 
anticipated ; taxes, on the other hand, 
yielded ^25,797,149 more than was 
expected ; therefore the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has a realised surplus of 
^31,147,860. 

The. real meaning of this is that the 
nation was taxed too highly in the 12 
months ended March 31, 1934. 

We cannot have the sum returned to 
us ; by law the realised surplus of any 
year goes to reduce the National Debt. 

The New Financial Year 

Having new figures and better times 
to go upon the Chancellor will now make 
his estimates of expenditure, and of 
necessary taxation to meet it, for the 
new financial year ending in March 1935. 
He will probably remit some taxes while 
making provision for increased expendi¬ 
ture on social services. 

Present taxation, in view of improving 
trade, may encourage the Chancellor to 
budget in a liberal spirit. He may count 
on a surplus (on the basis of present 
taxes) of ^50,000,000 for the new times, 
and, while lowering taxes by £25,000,000, 
give the remaining £25,000,000 to social 
work. 

Let us see what certain proposals 
would cost. Big cuts were made in 1931 
in unemployment benefit, teachers 
salaries, police pay, Civil Service salaries, 
and the pay of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. To restore the amounts lopped off 
would cost: 


Teachers .. .. £ 4 , 200,000 

Unemployment Benefit . .£12,800,000 

Police Pay .£1,000,000 

Civil and other Services .. £ 4 , 000,000 


It is idle to prophesy, but we shall all 
know in a day or two what is to be done. 

THE COMIC LITTLE 
QUEEN 

And the Stout Little Man 

A man whose father helped to arrange 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 has passed 
away. 

He was Mr Alan. Cole, who in his 88 
years did much for Art in England, 
lecturing for the Society of Arts, arrang¬ 
ing exhibitions, and writing books on 
ancient and modern European lace and 
embroidery. He also encouraged Ireland 
in her laceinaking, setting up arts and 
crafts schools there. 

The father who helped Prince Albert 
to carry through his great -scheme was 
Sir Henry Cole, and in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum today are the watch and 
letter of thanks the prince sent him when 
it was all over. The Exhibition also 
brought him 1 a C.B. 

Thackeray was a great friend of Sir 
Henry, and did not let the occasion pass 
without a joke. On February 14, 1852, 
he sent his friend a valentine ho had 
drawn and coloured himself. It showed a 
stout little man kneeling at the feet of a 
comic little queen, and below them these 
words ; 

The Quean 1 see 

That Rawyul Sole 

Rise hup sez she 

Sir Ennary Cole , .. • 

A nd novo at Vin . 

Sor Castle dine 

And be my Ansuni Valentine,'. 

19,691 motpr-cars were registered at 
the beginning of this year, which is 6115 
more than in January last year. 
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A STEEL WONDER 

SHELL WHICH PIERCES 
OUR HARDEST ARMOUR 

Marvellous New Power Given 
To the British Fleet 

ASCENDANCY IN A GREAT 
INDUSTRY 

Some amazing developments in the 
manufacture of projectiles in the last 
year or two have proved that the brains 
of our iron and steel world have not lost 
their ingenuity and skill. 

For the last 150 years this country 
has led the way in all such inventions, 
and one of the most important of these 
has been in alloy steels. 

The strength and hardness of steel 
have long been the chief factor in the 
age-long rivalry between weapon and 
armour. The weapon has again attained 
ascendancy, and our biggest guns can 
now fire a shell capable of destroying an 
enemy ship at a distance of 15,000 yards 
instead of the 12,000 yards of an 
ordinary shell. So a battleship armed 
with this new type of shell could destroy 
its enemy before that enemy could get 
near enough to use its guns. 

Shell That Weighs a Ton 

Sir Robert Hadfield has lately given 
a description of what these new pro¬ 
jectiles can do. A 15-incli shell, weighing 
nearly a ton, was fired at modern armour- 
plate over a foot thick. It perforated 
this plate in a 300th of a second, remov¬ 
ing over six hundredweight of its highly- 
tempered steel, and then travelled on 
for nine miles. 

In an even severer test in which the 
shell met a plate not quite so thick at 
an angle of 30 degrees the projectile 
travelled on for 11 miles. 

These wonderful achievements are 
due to the work of the scientist in 
creating new steels by combining this 
metal with others. . 


WELDING THE BELL 

Another ancient church bell lias just 
been successfully repaired by modern 
welding methods. 

It belongs to Blythburgh Church in 
Suffolk, and was cast in 1608 by Janies 
Edbere, whose name appears in the 
inscription. The bell is interesting to 
engineers as an example of early foundry 
work, and shows how successfully large 
castings were made over 300 years ago. 
The bell stands 42 inches high and 
weighs about 8 cwt. 

It was a condition of the order to the 
welding engineers, Barimars of Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, London, that in no 
circumstances were the handsome rings 
for hanging the bell to be removed 
during the process of repair, and this 
stipulation was faithfully observed. 

The cracks were due to the develop¬ 
ment of rust round the iron clapper 
staple in the crown, but the welding 
engineers removed this staple and there 
is now no iron in the bell to cause future 
trouble. Picture on page g 

Things said 

I have crossed the Atlantic by air 
fifty times. Dr Eckener 

We have not too much of either light 
or air in London. Lord Dickinson 

To the homeless the Tate Gallery is 
not the equal of St Martin’s crypt. 

Mr Edgar Foxall 

The women in a mining village live 
for ever in the anxious atmosphere of 
the war years. Mr J. B. .Priestley . 

Every- accident could have been 
avoided with a little more care. 

' ■ Minister of Transport 

The man who can only boast of what 
his ancestors did is like a potato—the 
best part is underground. Lord Knutsford 
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Warming an Orchard • Irish Dancers • Artist and the Pelicans 



War on Jack Fro3t—A Bedford apple-grower has introduced a number of oil stoves into his Victors Help Vanquished—After a crow of Civil Service girls had beaten Newnham on the 
orchard to keep frost off the trees. The stoves burn crude oil, and 40 are required to an acre. . Thames at Barnes, the winning crew helped the losers to carry their craft up to the boathouse. 



An Open-Air Rehearsal—These girls of Bangor In Ireland are practising a dance for their prize-giving day. 



Pelican Portraits—While an artist sketches the pelicans in the London Zoo one of them seems Regent’s Park Mariners—The boating season in Regent’s Park is not yet In full swing, but a 
to be oxpressing his disapproval of the intruder. fine spring day sees a few little London sailors adventuring on the lake. 
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NEW BETTING BILL 

Stronger Laws Against 
Sweepstakes 

DRASTIC GOVERNMENT 
PROPOSALS 

The Government has introduced a 
Bill to change the law concerning betting 
and lotteries. 

The chief provisions make legal the 
use of the totalisator on greyhound race 
tracks but forbid the form of betting 
which took place in the tote clubs sup¬ 
pressed some months ago. The Bill 
limits to 104 the number of days in the 
year on which greyhound tracks may 
be used for betting, either by totalisator 
or by bookmakers, and empowers County 
Councils and County Borough authorities 
to secure uniformity of opening. Councils 
may ref use. licences if the use of a new 
trade for betting purposes causes con¬ 
gestion of traffic or affects the comfort of 
those who live near. 

Lotteries and Competitions 

In order to prevent the owners of the 
tracks from growing rich on betting the 
Bill prevents them from charging more 
than certain sums to bookmakers and 
profits from totalisators arc limited. 

Another most important clause pro¬ 
hibits any betting on the track with any¬ 
one under 17. 

The part of the Bill devoted to lot¬ 
teries and prize competitions deals 
drastically with the sweepstake evil. It 
makes the selling of tickets illegal, and 
no money from their sale may be sent 
abroad. Newspapers are prohibited 
from publishing any news of the drawing 
of, a lottery. 

A clause prohibits newspapers or 
trading firms from offering prizes in com¬ 
petitions which forecast events or which 
do not involve a substantial degree of 
skill on the part of competitors. 

On the other hand, the Bill legalises 
sweepstakes in clubs if confined only to 
members, and legalises raffles at bazaars. 

AN ECHO IN A LIBRARY 
Manchester’s Noble House 
of Books 

TRACKING A SOUND TO 
ITS LAIR 

The people of Manchester have entered 
into possession of one of the biggest 
modern public libraries in England, but 
they will have to mind what they say in it. 

There is an echo in the vast Central 
Hall as insistent and penetrating as that 
which makes the Whispering Gallery 
of St Paul's so famous. 

Before the books and furniture were 
put in it was uncanny indeed, and cost 
hours of labour in trying to track it to 
its lair. The great dome,, the high circu¬ 
lar marble walls, the rows of pillars—-all 
have been searched in vain, and the 
hunt must still go on till the ghostly 
Whisper is laid. Let us hope it will be 
laid before the King opens the hall 
in July. 

The Great Hall, the wonderful reading- 
room of the Library, measures 130 feet 
across, which is only ten feet less than 
that at the British Museum. There are 
numbered desks for 290 readers, and 
each is fitted for a lamp. The circular 
stone shelves hold 10,000 books. The 
roof, with its massive dome, is upheld 
by 28 yellow-veined marble pillars. The 
ground floor also contains the commer¬ 
cial library, the technical library, the 
periodical room, and an exhibition hall. 

Beneath this first floor, forming part 
of the structure of the building, is an 
enormous four-tier bookstack, which 
contains 27 miles of shelves. Not one 
of these thousands of books was inacces¬ 
sible during the removal; everything 
was accomplished during night hours. 
There are lifts for books as well as 
people, all worked by electricity, and 
there arc no' doors in the public rooms ; 
this in order to eliminate noise. 


HIS HAPPIEST DAYS 

The Primate Remembers 

THE POOR PARSON OF 
THE SLUMS 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
been telling a story of his early days 
which drives home with exceptional 
force the need for social service today. 

The story carries us back over 40 
years to the time when he was a student 
of the Inner Temple, perhaps with 
ambitions of a seat on the Woolsack 
rather than on the throne of Canterbury. 

When he left Oxford, he said, he was 
filled with ambitions for a political 
career, and went one day into Yorkshire 
to make a speech. His train was delayed 
for a short time outside Leeds, and, 
gazing out of the window, he saw below 
bim a collection of slums and hovels 
which even the East End of London at 
its worst could not equal. His eye 
lighted on a man in a black coat walking 
through this terrible area, and he said 
to himself, “ There goes a poor parson 
spending his life in hovels like those/’ 

Within less than two years he was 
himself a black-coated parson in charge 
of those hovels, and sometimes he would 
look up at the trains on the viaduct* 
above and would say to himself with a 
smile : I suppose there is some superior 
young politician there, looking down on 
me and saying " Poor parson.” 

And yet, the archbishop went on to 
say, those were the very happiest days 
of his life, and not all the pleasures of 
youth could compare with the pleasure 
of feeling that his life was spent not 
wholly on himself. 

WASTED TIME AND 
MONEY 

Why Justice is Expensive 

It is not often that our judges criticise 
counsel as strongly as the Master of the 
Rolls criticised them in the Court of 
Appeal the other day. 

In commenting on the length of a 
ca.se in a lower court Lord Han worth, 
speaking for himself and his two col¬ 
leagues, said all the cross-examination 
of the leading witnesses on either side 
occupied too much time. There was 
tedious repetition in some of the ques¬ 
tions asked, and prolonged emphasis 
was laid on trivial matters. 

The cost involved in this case amounted 
to tens of thousands of pounds, and the 
time of the Court was wasted at the 
rate of £10 a minute. Wc hope the 
judge’s words will be remembered. 


THE MAN WHO FORGOT 
HIMSELF 

Remember James Hamilton 

Remember James Hamilton, a brave 
Lanarkshire miner of Quarter. 

He was the father of a young family, 
and with a man named William Inglis 
he was working in the colliery when a 
big stone fell, crushing and pinning them. 

Men hurried to the rescue. Hamilton 
was so badly injured that he was dead 
when they were able to free him, but 
no one guessed they would And him so. 
He had been cheering the rescuers on as 
they worked to release his mate. There 
was no word of his own agony. 

He must have known there was no 
hope for him, but that there was a chance 
for his mate, so he spurred them on, 
and Inglis was rescued alive. 


A NEW USE FOR RIVERS 

A new scheme is being tried at Stock- 
port for the making of a car park. „ 
The River Mersey, where it passes 
through the main square of the town, is 
to be roofed over to make a huge flat 
surface on which motor-cars can be 
parked. ’ It looks as if the rivers in all 
our towns and cities may have to be 
roofed in to provide for the • ever- 
increasing number of cars in use. 


THE OLD MAN WHO 
BELIEVES IN MEN 

His Search For a Boat 

TRAMPING THROUGH NORWAY 
FOR THE MEANS OF LIFE 

Is there anything more admirable and 
touching than the faith which is ready 
to stake all on : the humanity and 
loving-kindness of men ? 

This is what Johan Kristian Mar- 
tinussen has done. He is 79 and has 
never begged in his life ; yet he started 
out a little over a year ago to tramp the 
length and breadth of Norway to get 
himself and his family a new boat. 
“ Men are good,” lie said ; “ when they 
hear how matters ‘stand they will be 
only too glad to help.” 

This faith has stayed with him in the 
16 months of his pilgrimage, for, though 
the boat he and liis need so badly has 
not yet materialised, he has found kind 
folk in plenty to help him along and has 
been able to send home a little money 
now and then for his people. 

The Sad Plight of Gjesvaer 

A tall, bluc-cycd, white-bearded giant, 
Johan Kristian Martinussen inspires in 
those who see him the same confidence 
he himself has in men. When he tells 
them of Gjesvaer, the most northern 
fishing village of Europe, whose 200 im 
habitants hang on to existence by the 
skin of their teeth, they know he speaks 
the truth. Also, they understand why it 
was necessary for him to leave his home 
and throw himself on the mercy of the 
world. “We lost three boats in suc¬ 
cession,” he says, “ and very nearly our 
lives with each. Now we have no boat, 
and in Gjesvaer if you have no boat you 
starve. We do not want to be a burden 
on the parish (not that we could be if 
we wanted to, for the parish cash-box is 
empty), So there was nothing but to 
come down and see what kind folk would 
do for us.” 

He has walked all the way from 
Gjesvaer to Bergen and from Bergen to 
Oslo, and he means to walk back again 
to Gjesvaer by a different route ; beg¬ 
ging his way, like the mendicant friars 
of old, and, like them, not without dig¬ 
nity ; for what , he asks of men is not the 
satisfying of his petty daily wants, but 
the means of risking his life again and 
again in a desperately unequal battle 
with Nature at her worst. 


A MATCH FOR ANY 
BUSINESS 

Sir George Paton and His 
Workshops 

HIS ONLY SON 

A great industrialist whose name is 
known by all social reformers has passed 
away in Sir George Baton, chairman 
of the famous matchmaking firm of 
Bryant and May. 

Sir George was born in Greenock 74 
years ago, when the match industry was 
a byword owing to the terrible conditions 
under which it was carried on, the 
workers not only being sweated but 
being often the victims of a disease 
known as pliossy jaw. 

The industry knows these evils no 
more and is among the first in caring for 
the well-being of its people, thanks in no 
small measure to the man who has 
controlled the factories and workshops 
of Bryant and May for over a generation. 
He was a staunch believer in sharing 
responsibility with the leaders of the 
workers, whom he would consult on 
every proposed change in rules, wages, 
or processes of manufacture. 

The result was a contented body of 
people and no strikes. 

Sir George’s only son fell in the war, 
in a deed of heroism which won the V.C. 


WE ARE IN THE WORLD 
REVOLUTION 

The Spirit It Will Need 

IDEALISM AND COMRADESHIP 

By the Minister of Agriculture 

Our Minister of Agriculture, Mr Walter 
Elliot, has been broadcasting on Whither 
Britain ? and we take these passages from 
wliat he said. 

There is a revolution in this world 
and we are in it. 

Our job is to do the revolution, and 
to do it better than anyone else ; but our 
development and our leaders cannot be 
obtained by mutual hatred—by sudden 
convulsions involving a break with all 
our tradition and all our continuity. 

I take my first stand upon the neces¬ 
sity of believing in the decency and 
kindliness of the others who are in the 
turmoil along with me, whether they 
are working for me or against. 

We must ensure a reasonable level oE 
subsistence and a reasonable level of 
security for all our citizens. 

You ask me where we are to go ahead 
to from that. I say, without hesitation, 
to the new State. 

You ask me how the new State will 
look. I say it will be a State in which the 
people as a whole will have a great deal 
more spare time than they have today. 

Haphazard Methods To Go 

Can these great changes be put through 
by the haphazard methods which we 
have seen in the past few generations ? 
I think not. I think they will demand 
the understanding and agreement of all, 
and the close direction of people who are 
trained in the immense stores of know¬ 
ledge and the scientific method of the 
new thought, and who can join to them 
the ordinary human touch, the touch of 
decency, the touch of idealism, the touch 
of comradeship, which is where govern¬ 
ment leaves olf and leadership begins. 

If you ask me how these men are to 
be obtained I would say that the task and 
the opportunity will call them out. 

I will tell you how they are not to be 
obtained. They are not to be obtained 
by mutual hatred. They are not to be 
obtained by sudden convulsions in¬ 
volving a break with all our tradition 
and all our continuity. 


20 TONS OF MOLTEN 
GLASS 

4000 See It Poured Out 

THE BIGGEST TELESCOPE 

Four thousand people gathered at 
the Corning Glass Works in New York 
State to watch the pouring of 20 tons 
of molten glass into a mould in the 
making of the largest telescope mirror in 
the world. This mirror will be 200 
inches across, and will be used in a 
telescope at Mount Wilson. During the 
operation some of the framework of 
the mould worked loose and floated on 
the surface of the white-hot glass, but 
it is hoped this mishap will not affect 
the mirror. 

It will be three years before it is 
finished, for it will take ten months to 
cool, and after that the glass will have 
to be ground. 

It is predicted that the new telescope 
will be able to photograph star-clouds 
12,000 million light-years away—four 
times as far as objects can now be 
photographed. 


A NEW LAMP FOR THE CAR 

A new motor head-lamp, the bulb of 
which is made of cadmium yellow glass, 
has almost done away with the back 
glare which drivers meet with in foggy 
and misty weather. 

It has been invented by the General 
Electric Company. The extra visibility 
it gives in misty weather should go a 
long way toward making driving safer. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



STAMPEDING REINDEER 
While being driven over the 1 
frozen Mackenzie River on the 
last lap of a four-years trek 
from Alaska, a. herd of 3000 
reindeer met a blizzard and 
stampeded. The crossing cannot, 
now be made until late autumn. 



MARBLE ROADS 

Stone from the surrounding 
mountains has been used in the 
past for roads in three villages 
near Miskolcz in Hungary. This 
Jhas now been declared by 
experts to be black marble of 
excellent quality. 


SIBERIA'S FROZEN GROUND 
A shaft 360 feet deep dug in 
1828 at Yakutsk is being cleared 
and made still deeper in an 
attempt to find the depth to 
which the land is permanently 
frozen in Siberia. 


OIL SUPPLY SAVED 
A new oil-gusher in the 
Jebcl Tselfat area which 
caught fire has been 
extinguished after burn¬ 
ing for some weeks. It 
is said that this gusher 
could supply Morocco’s 
petroleum needs. 


AMAZON AIR SURVEY 
An expedition is being prepared 
to explore the upper reaches of 
the Amazon. A flat-bottomed 
boat will go far beyond Manaos, 
and planes will be used for 
photographic and survey work. 



TREASURE FROM THE SEA-BED 
In 300 years more than 300 
ships are said to have been sunk 
in Tabic Bay. An attempt is 
now being made to recover a 
cargo of china lost in 1648, and 
other sunken treasure. 


BUSH TRAINS 

'Trains without lines are pro¬ 
posed as feeder services for the 
Australian railways. They are 
8-wheeled motor-tractors with 
two trailers capable of traversing 
rough tracks in the bush. 


IN HIS FATHER’S 
FOOTSTEPS 
Mr Edward Shackleton For 
the Arctic 

HONOUR FOR A GREAT DANE 

Exploration in the Frozen North has 
been recognised by two recent awards of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

Mr Edward Shackleton, son of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, who gave his life to 
Polar exploration, is preparing to lead 
an expedition to explore Ellesmere Land 
and Northern Canada, A few years ago 
Dr Kreuger, a German explorer, dis¬ 
appeared in this region, and Mr Shackle¬ 
ton will seek for him. The Royal 
Geographical Society has shown its 
appreciation of his quest by awarding 
him one of its most valuable grants. 

The society has also awarded the 
Patron's Medal to Captain Mikkelsen, 
the Danish explorer, in recognition of his 
work in resettling Eskimos on the east 
coast of Greenland. Captain Mikkelsen 
was one of those associated in the search 
for the body of Mr Watkins of the 
British Arctic Air Route Survey, drowned 
in a canoe accident on. Lake Fjord two 
years ago. He has been exploring the 
Arctic since the beginning of this century. 


MUSSOLINI’S LATEST 
TRIUMPH 

Almost All Italy Votes Fascist 

Dislike Fascism and dictatorship as 
we may, the outstanding victory of 
Signor Mussolini in the recent plebiscite 
is a national tribute to his work for Italy. 

It is true that only 400 Fascists were 
allowed to stand for the new Chamber 
of Deputies, yet over 96 per cent of 
the total electorate voted for them'and 
only 15,000 against. . 

But in circumstances such as these 
what matters is the number of those 
abstaining from voting, and when we 
consider the sick and aged unable to 
vote that number was remarkably-small. 


ROBERT BROWN DOES IT 
In the Very Nick of Time 

Swanage is very proud of Lifeboatman 
Robert Brown. 

The other day, when a heavy sea was 
running, a call for help came through the 
coastguard at Southbourne. A yacht 
was in difficulties off Boscombe. Nine 
minutes after the maroons were fired the 
lifeboat was away. 

Before it reached the scene heavy seas 
swept over the wreck, carrying over¬ 
board a young* Frenchman named 
Kerroux, who struggled for a while, 
and then, as the lifeboat drew near, cried 
out that he could hold on no more. 

He disappeared. 

Lifeboatman Brown jutnped into 
the sea,, wearing his heavy oilskins and 
Wellington boots. He swam for some 
time without finding the drowning man, 
and then, in trying to kick off his boots, 
he felt Kcrroux's unconscious, body. 
Hooking a foot under the lad’s armpit, 
Brown brought him to the surface. 
Both were got on board the lifeboat, 
and after artificial respiration had been 
applied the Frenchman recovered. 

The only other man on the yacht was 
rescued by rocket apparatus from the 
shore, and soon afterwards the wreck 
was rolled ashore by the waves. 

If Lifeboatman Brown had waited to 
get off his heavy kit there is little doubt 
that Pierre Kerroux would have ended 
his life at 19. 


TORONTO CELEBRATES 

Less than 200 years ago Red Indians 
gathered, by the shores of Lake Ontario 
at " the place of meeting ” and made 
their lonely camps amid wild scenery. 
Today, Toronto, still faithful to her 
Indian name, celebrates her centenary. 

Her population is 700,000 ; she has 
a landlocked harbour and ten miles 
of wonderful water-front, which when 
lit up is an unforgettable sight. She 
is the capital of her province of Ontario, 
which is three times as big as the British 
Isles, and is the Queen City of Canada. 


WEALTH FROM A TINY 
ISLAND 

Why Ships Call at Assumption 

The little island of Assumption is a 
lonely spot in the Indian Ocean about 
600 miles south-west of the Seychelles 
group. Yet many cargo ships anchor off 
its coast. 

Althoiigh only three miles long and a 
mile and a half wide Assumption Island 
has enormous natural wealth in its de¬ 
posits of guano, which is shipped to 
make fertilisers for farm crops. Ships 
anchor a mile from shore and the natives 
bring out the guano in large canoes. 
Twenty bags of guano each containing 
100 pounds are hoisted up at a time and 
the contents emptied into the ship's hold. 

Nearly all the Assumption islanders 
speak French, for French was the lan¬ 
guage brought to the Seychelles group by 
the first settlers. The islands became a 
British possession after the downfall of 
Napoleon. See World Map 


LOOPHOLE IN THE LAW 
Injustice That Must 
Be Remedied 

A Committee appointed to suggest 
revisions of our laws, under the Chair¬ 
manship of Lord Hanworth, has issued a 
report calling attention to a great 
injustice. 

It is a legal maxim that a personal 
action dies with the person. This means 
that if a motorist is himself killed in an 
accident which causes death or injury 
to another person the injured man or 
representatives of the man killed have 
no redress, and cannot even claim from 
an insurance company in which the 
motorist had a third party insurance. 

The Committee declares that the great 
frequency of deaths on the roads has 
made the reform of this part of the law. 
a matter of urgent national importance. 
The present position is obviously unfair 
and should be remedied at once. 


THE NOAH’S ARK TRAIN 
Two by Two and Four by Four 

Noah's Ark trains are becoming 
popular. Two more farmers have packed 
up their stock and taken it by rail to a 
new farm. 

On the same day that Mr John Copp 
moved from Crewkernc in Somerset to 
Hors ted Keynes in Sussex, Mr J. H. 
Thorpe of Derwent in Derbyshire was 
packing his sheep and his cattle and 
two famous sheepdogs into a train for 
Leicestershire. 

Those who have seen Walt Disney's 
coloured cartoon of Noah's Ark (and 
who has not ?) will remember that 
though the animals went in two by two 
they came out four by four, every pair 
with two bouncing babies. The villagers 
who crowded to see the unloading of the 
farm train at Horsted Keynes must 
have been reminded of this, for one 
sheep stepped down proudly with two 
tiny lambs. Actually, however, they had 
been born just before their mother 
started her train journey, and were the 
special care of the shepherd all the way. 


GREAT PAUL TO PLAY FOR 
BIG BEN 

The understudy has nearly always a 
sympathetic audience, and so will Great 
Paul have when he takes the part ol 
Big Beil on the wireless for about two 
months, beginning from April 30. 

This big bell in the clock tower of 
St Paul’s started life in Edward the 
First’s reign in New Palace Yard, West¬ 
minster. When it is heard tolling men 
know that it is either the King, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, the Dean of St Paul's, or the 
Lord Mayor for whom it sounds. 

The overhauling of Big Ben is a 
ten-yearly event, but the fact that on 
only nine days last year was it a second 
out, and only a fifth of a second out 
on another 121 days, shows that there is 
nothing much wrong with what is still 
the most accurate public clock in the 
world, as well as the biggest striking one. 
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Wiio Will Do This 

Great Thing? 

HTiie boys and girls of today 
1 have a great inheritance of 
knowledge and beauty. The ages 
have dowered them with many 
inventions. The genius and 
strivings of hundreds of genera¬ 
tions have given them fine arts 
and crafts, and machines of 
marvellous ingenuity. 

And yet it is in this world of 
wonderful inheritance that men 
are found measuring up Poverty ! 

Why, let every child ask (and 
every man and woman, for that 
matter), should wonder and want, 
supply and lack, plenty and 
poverty, exist side by side ? 

This is the supreme problem of 
our time. To solve it is to solve 
many of the world’s troubles. 
Easy enough it is to rule con¬ 
tented peoples. Why is there 
so much discontent ? Why are 
there bad houses, dark streets, 
wretched clothes, and, worst of 
all, frustrated lives ? 

We find scientists working hard 
to determine the minimum weekly 
expenditure on foodstuffs which must 
be incurred by families of varying 
size if health and working capacity are 
to be maintained, and so construct 
• specimen diets. 

This, be it observed, in a 
World of Plenty , in which the 
world's statesmen meet to limit 
the production of food because 
too much is produced ! 

It would be comical, if it were 
not so tragic, to witness scientists 
working out tiny bits of bread 
and cheese and cabbage and sugar 
to decimal points to show the 
very least on which a child can 
live, in a rich world where science 
has shown how easy it is to grow 
more food than all the world's 
people can possibly consume. 
It is the richest joke and the 
direst tragedy that ever entered 
into the mind of man. 

This is what we would like 
every child to realise : 

Somewhere , sometime , children 
will be born to solve this social 
problem, which is also a problem 
of Work , and a thing of truly 
religious importance . 

You who read these words 
may be these children. Do not 
let this problem escape you. 
Do not imagine that it is beyond 
your powers to understand and 
to solve. You are budding citi¬ 
zens of a great nation in a 
wonderful world. Not rarely it is 
given to a child of humble birth 
to imagine, to dream, to perceive, 
to invent, to accomplish. 

, Who will discover the means of 
distributing the Plenty we have 
already discovered how to pro¬ 
duce ? He will be the bene¬ 
factor of his age and of all ages, 
of his country and of all countries: 
he will bless mankind. 
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HE EDITOR'S WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

FROM MV WINDOW 


' Daffodils 

Tiie C.N. is second to none in its 
appreciation of the go-ahead 
spirit of our railways, but it was 
shocked at Easter time to see an 
announcement of the Great Western. 

This was to the effect that the Great 
Western was running a Daffodil 
Express from which passengers would 
be taken by road to the daffodil 
woods, where they could pick as many 
blooms as they pleased . 

Since Wordsworth wrote his Daffo¬ 
dils we have not seen anything about 
these nodding goldenheads more de¬ 
serving of publicity than this, for it. 
must surely stir the indignation of the 
whole country. 

We agree with the Bishop of Glou¬ 
cester that it is an outrage. 

© 

Beaming From a Young 
Man’s Eyes 

On prince or bride no diamond stone 
Half so gracious ever shone, 

As the light of enterprise 
Beaming from a young man's eyes. 

The Things Our Parliament Does 

Those who are hopeful for the 
future-of Parliament can hardly 
be encouraged by what happened 
in the House of Commons with the 
Cardiff Corporation Bill. 

Cardiff, being a great city and 
anxious to keep its dignity, sought 
powers to control the display of ad¬ 
vertisements. It is probably tired of 
seeing houses painted over, night 
made hideous with gaudy signs, and 
roads turned into circuses. 

Will it be believed that the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 
refused this power to Cardiff? 

It was only the other day that Par¬ 
liament refused the Essex County 
Council the power to control the sky 
above it and to save the Essex 
countryside from the infamy of having 
advertisements thrown into the sky. 

It is beyond the understanding of 
ordinary folk that these things can hap¬ 
pen, but it will not be beyond under¬ 
standing if their happening again and 
again should one day break the faith 
of our people in any Parliament at all. 
@ 

A Rhyme of Big Ben 

Passing Big Ben when it is striking we cannot 
always hear it for the noise of the traffic. 

There is such turmoil in great Lon¬ 
don's ways 

That through the heart of Westminster 
at times 

We pass, and to her Houses scarcely 
raise 

Our eyes, and we are deafened to her 
chimes. 

Yet where the Indian palm or aloe 
grows, 

From that far country comes the 
news that v/hen, 

Listening among the Himalayan snows, 
In a still room a loved one heard 
Big Ben. 


This is True 

Landlords are not all rogues. 

Here is a little true story which 
seems well worth repeating. 

In a village the small local builder 
has put up two semi-detached cottages. 
To one has come a lady, Mrs H, who 
has now become very poor in this 
world's goods. The builder knew her 
and had respected her long before her 
dividends had failed. He is dis¬ 
tressed that she had to leave her 
comfortable house in the valley for 
one without many conveniences. 

He has had several applications for 
the adjoining cottage, which is not 
let, but all, it so happens, from folk 
he docs not think would suit Mrs PI 
as close neighbours, and so, without 
saying a word to Mrs H, he quietly re¬ 
jects their applications and waits, rent¬ 
less, for the right person to come along. 
$ 

Tip-Cat 

The acrobat who guarantees to free 
himself however he is tied is bound 
to amuse, 

□ 

A N American deep-sea diver has written 
a volume of poems. But that is 
not what he goes in for. 

0 

When learning to ride the movement 
of the horse’s head is said to worry 
the novice. Not so 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



/ H 

If the crochety 
woman knits 
her brows 


much as the move¬ 
ment of its legs, 
a 

Some folks are for 
ever changing 
their address. Their 
story is a moving 
one. 

0 

When you save a 
thing you 
have it, says, a 
writer. Unless it’s 
work you save. 

0 

Yeomen members 
of the Royal 
Aero Club are not 
allowed to use the 
premises so are forming a club of their 
own. Rising in revolt. 

0 

gERLiN lias a revolving restaurant. 
No need to wait your turn. 

0 

A barber has made his fortune. Must 
have cut his expenses. 

0 

A new shade is blush red. It takes 
someone with plenty of check to 
wear it. 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Lord Wakefield is printing 500 
copies of the Great Chronicle 
of London, a noble thing to do. 

lady has sent the Bishop of 
Chelmsford £10,000 for a new 
church in Essex. 

JUST AN IDEA 
It is something (is it not ?) to belong to 
a country tvhich we may believe without 
extravagance in these days to be the sheet 
anchor of civilisation . 


The Green Fields Gone 

By Our Outdoor Qirl 

■"There lies no magic in this 
city dusk. 

Its braggart train of lights are 
hostile eyes 

To one who dreams (in vain) of 
country skies. 

gux who can tell, when all the 
town’s asleep 

And morning tiptoes silent down 
the street, 

What phantom flowers awaken 
at his feet? 

W HAT birds, long dead, that 
sang in vanished springs 
Greet him from boughs that bricks 
have robbed of place ? 

For Beauty walked here once with 
quiet pace. 

Of her no glimpse I’ve seen, but 
pavements grey, 

The sullen houses blotting out the 

sky, 

And heard all day the traffic 
bluster by. 

guT ah ! At dawn, what lovely 
ghosts unseen 

May haunt these graceless ways 
that once were green l 

6 

To Our Architects 

Again and again our architects completely 
ignore the back view of their buildings, 
with which so many of us have to live. 

T reek sculptors, glorying in 
their art 

So many centuries ago, 
Perfection wrought in every part. 
“ Why labour on what does not 
show ? ” 

The layman asked. The artist 
said : 

The gods will know. 

You architects who vaunt your 
skill 

This twentieth century of grace, 
We’d think your buildings finer 
still 

If backs were grand as well as face. 
If not the gods, then aim to 
please 

The human race. W. M. White 

Cnc Day a Song 

One day on invisible, velvet-soft feet, 
Through dreamtime, through starlight, 
through sunlight and rain, 

Someone will travel a little green 
street; 

The way which she took she will 
travel again. 

Her heart will be golden, her gown 
will be gay. 

She will dance with her beauty across 
- winter’s dearth, 

And out in the garden some finder will 
say 

The first rose of summer has come to 
the Earth. Marjorie Wilson 

© 

Otaye 

Otaye, from his earliest youth, 

Was consecrated unto truth ; 

And if the Universe must die 
Unless Otaye told a lie, 

He would defy the fate’s last crash, 
And let all sink in one pale ash, 

Or e’er by any means was wrung 
One drop of falsehood from his tongue. 

• From the Persian 
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ROOSEVELT AGAIN 

THE PRESIDENT AND 
HIS PROBLEMS 

Masters and Men and tlie 
Rights of the Nation 

TRADE UNIONISM IN THE U.S. 

The American recovery programme 
has been threatened by labour disputes, 
partly on matters of wage but, in the 
case of the motor-car industry, on the 
root question of trade union recognition. 
A big wage dispute also occurred in the 
railway industry. 

What with motors and railways, it 
became apparent that a large part of 
American work was in danger, for these 
trades influence all other industries. 

The American motor-car industry 
employs nearly 200,000 persons, and it 
has always been notable for unemploy¬ 
ment due to sudden changes of type or 
to loss of popularity by some well-known 
machine. 

The Nation Must Come First 

President Roosevelt promptly notified 
masters and men that they must not 
allow their quarrels to injure America, 
He warned them that they were losing 
sight of the public good and that, if 
they refused to negotiate peaceably, he 
would appoint a commission to examine 
the matters independently. The Presi¬ 
dent made it known that he was fully 
determined to take any action necessary 
to prevent those working vital indus¬ 
tries from injuring their country. 

The motor-car trade, as represented 
by employers and employed, thereupon 
conferred at the White House, and there 
seems little doubt that peace will come 
about from the President's settlement, 
which has pleased both parties. 

Undoubtedly the time is passing when 
any band of men—masters, workers, 
gangsters, bandits, ugly advertisers, 
jerry-builders, filmsters, " or anybody 
else—will be allowed in any country to 
injure.their fellow-citizens. 

A Grave Question 

The question of trade unionism in 
America is a very grave one, for it is 
not only the question of employer and 
workman, but also the question of the 
future organisation of labour in unions. 

Mr Ford's policy has always been 
that of the open shop, and trade unionists 
have been barred from his works. Other 
powerful industrial corporations and 
manufacturers concerned with textiles 
and steel have also been anti-union in 
their policy. 

Quite a revolution has occurred in the 
outlook since President Roosevelt began 
his drive. In January last the member¬ 
ship of the ’ American Federation of 
Labour had fallen below 2,000,000, but 
by the end of the year the figure had 
almost doubled, while outside the Federa¬ 
tion were a million members of what 
arc known as Railway Brotherhoods 
and other unfederated unions. This 
great increase of members was followed 
by waves of strikes 

Collective Bargaining 

The great increase in membership 
is directly traceable to the seventh sec¬ 
tion of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, which for the first time established 
the legal right of collective bargaining, 
giving workers the right to organise and 
bargain through representatives of their 
own choosing, free from the interference 
or coercion of employers. The clause 
also laid down that no one should be 
forbidden to join a union or be compelled 
to join a union restricted to his factory. 

As a result of this clause in the Act 
trade unionism was organised in indus¬ 
tries which never knew unionism before, 
the workers realising that the law was on 
their side as long as the Act was in force. 

It may be said that on the whole the 
employers of America have accepted the 
new situation in a loyal spirit, realising, 
no .doubt, that national strikes and lock¬ 
outs would end all hope for industrial 
recovery for a long time to come. 


Poor Switzerland 


S witzerland affords a typical illustra¬ 
tion of the effect of trade restrictions. 
She lias, been greatly impoverished 
since 1929, and therefore she cannot 
buy from abroad, or import. It is 
useless to complain that we cannot sell 
our goods to her, for we do not buy 
from her as we used - to do. 

We have only to consider the articles 
Switzerland so freely exported to under¬ 
stand her difficulties. She had a big 
trade in watches, lace, condensed milk, 
confectionery, and so on. Now these 
things are shut out of foreign markets, 
and Switzerland can only pay for 
imports by means of exports. If other 
countries shut out her timepieces she 
cannot buy their products. Among the 
goods of British origin now limited 


F or an hour, on the Nazi parliamentary 
anniversary, Chancellor Hitler 
spoke of his plans to alleviate German 
unemployment and to provide Work 
and Bread. 

The speech was broadcast, but Hitler 
chose for his immediate audience a 
band of workmen who were making 
a new motor-road and had been re¬ 
trieved from idleness by public action. 
All work throughout Germany ceased 
during the hour, so that the microphone 
might convey the message to all who 
cared to hear. 

Thousands of millions of marks are 
to be spent upon such projects as im¬ 
proving waterways, building bridges, 
rebuilding hospitals, making new roads, 
reclaiming land, irrigation, building and 
rebuilding houses, making garden cities, 


in importation by Switzerland are 
included woollen fabrics and yarns, 
cotton goods, hosiery, suits, motor- 
vehicles, pedal cycles, motor-tyres, 
radio sets, sewing machines, carpets, 
certain classes of rubber goods and 
paper, cutlery, china ware, and so on. 
For the time being, therefore, there 
can be no expansion of trade in these 
goods ; it is only a question of selling 
enough to exhaust the allotted Swiss' 
quota. 

“ Find markets ” each country says 
to its traders, and at the same time 
each country denies its markets to other 
nations, with the result of all-round 
impoverishment. 

We are in a mad world, with mad 
ideas ruling it everywhere. 


and erecting public buildings. Ap¬ 
parently each district is to schedule 
necessary works and the Central Govern¬ 
ment is to supply funds to carry them 
out. Thus Hitler emulates Mussolini 
and Roosevelt. We may add that in 
his broadcast speech Mr Lloyd George 
called upon authority to carry out here 
a great reconstruction scheme in the 
spirit of President Roosevelt. 

In England we even lack the con¬ 
fidence to rebuild a few bridges, talking 
about them for weary years, while we 
see a foreign country turn waste land 
into a splendid domain, bearing new cities. 

All the German newspapers signalised 
the Hitler spring programme with 
articles headed Work 1 Work ! Work ! 
A very good headline; wc might post 
it on Waterloo Bridge ! 


GUARDIAN OF THE 
SACRED PLACES 

PENNILESS REFUGEE WHO 
BECAME A KING 

Challenge To His Rights Over a 
No Man’s Land 

A CONFLICT IN ARABIA 

A conflict has broken out in Western 
Arabia between King Ibn Saud and the 
Imam of the Yemen. 

The cause of the trouble has been the 
ownership of a strip of territory known 
as Tehama, a sort of No Man’s Land 
between the Hejaz and the Yemen. 
Tehama is inhabited by the nomad tribe 
of the Idrissi, whom the Imam is accused 
of oppressing. 

The two rulers nearly came to blows 
last summer, but their armies were 
halted and negotiations begun. The 
forces of the Imam, however, have 
apparently taken advantage of the truce 
and Ibn Saud has ordered his son tp 
advance once more, 

A Dramatic Rise 

And so this extraordinary Arab of the 
Arabs has come again into the limelight. 
His rise has been as dramatic as that of 
Mustapha Kemal, the Dictator of Turkey. 
He is now 53, but at 17 lie was a penni¬ 
less Bedouin refugee. 

A man of tremendous strength and 
vitality, he has organised hundreds of 
warring tribes and clans in Arabia into a 
new nation. He has converted them from 
nomads into agriculturists, suppressing 
their lawless habits of raiding caravans, 
and enlisting the most vigorous of them 
into the Ikliwan, a disciplined and hardy 
force with fanatical fervour which fires 
them to overcome any difficulty. 

These men have proved themselves a 
redoubtable fighting force, and have 
been called the Ironsides of Arabia, and 
Ibn Saud has known how to lead them. 

His First Adventure 

Ibn Saud’s first great adventure was 
as a youth of 20, when by a bold stroke 
he recovered Riyadh, the Wahabi capital 
of Nejd, from the usurping Rashid 
dynasty. He joined the Allies, and 
fought first the Turks, and then, after 
the war, King ITusein of the Hejaz, who 
was foolish enough to support the 
Rashids. In 1924 he entered Mecca, 
where in 1926 he was proclaimed King. 
Medina and the seaport of Jedda also 
fell to his armies, and in 1927 our Govern¬ 
ment signed a treaty recognising the 
complete independence of the dominions 
lie had won. 

Ibn Saud is thus the guardian of the 
holy places of the Moliammedan religion. 
Unlike Mustapha, he prefers the ideals 
and simplicity of the East to the progress 
of the West, but he is determined that 
peace shall reign throughout Arabia and 
that its clans and tribes shall war no more. 


SUFFERING AREAS 
Where Distress Mainly Resides 
THE SAD CASE OF WALES 

Although our island is small few 
of us know it well, and we are apt to 
judge the whole by the little we know. 

London and South-East England are 
the most fortunate districts in relation 
to employment. Their unemployment 
rate is one in nine. That may seem a 
proportion large enough, but in South- 
Western England the unemployed num¬ 
ber about one in six. In the Midlands 
they form one in seven ; in the North 
they are one in five, 

Scotland is worse than any district 
of England, for its idle workpeople 
are one in four. 

Last comes the sad story of Wales, 
where more than one in three are out 
of work. 

So many poor people there arc to be 
remembered in our prayers and in all 
places where men hold authority and 
possess the power to act. 


Oil in England 



The Government has issued a declaration to the effect that any oil found in this country shall 
be the property oi the nation. This picture shows a well in Sussex from which oil has been 
produced for some time. See page 2. 


What hitler is Doing 
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How To Stop The Accidents 

PROUD CHIEF CONSTABLE WHO HAS NONE 

The Golden Rules of Safety We 
Must All Learn and All Keep 

THINGS TO REMEMBER WHEN WALKING, CYCLING, OR DRIVING 
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PERU’S TOP PEAK 

CLIMBED AT LAST 

Planting a Flag on the Summit 
of Huascaran 

A GERMAN TRIUMPH 

Huascaran, Peru's highest mountain, 
has been climbed at last. It rises over 
22,000 feet into the sky, and is second 
only to Aconcagua, the giant peak of 
South America. 

It: is. a striking, awe-inspiring moun¬ 
tain, and so treacherous is its topmost 
peak that it long defied every attempt 
to reach it. In 1908 the lower peak was 
climbed by. Miss Annie Peck, of. the 
United States, but this is 500 feet lower 
than the. peak just conquered. 

The latest expedition consisted of five 
Germans, led by Dr Borchers, and a 
dozen porters with mules. On the first 
day they climbed to 12,000 feet, and then 
had to. send the mules bade because 
there was no vegetation for them. 

Over the Ice 

On tlio second night the party 
camped at 16,000 feet at the foot of a 
glacier, and next day the heavily-laden 
men struggled up 2600 feet over the ice. 

After a sound sleep in their single tent 
they set off through a field of towering 
ice-blocks on one of the most difficult 
parts of the climb. Climbing over 
narrow ledges with sharp icicles threaten¬ 
ing. to pin them to the ground, and 
gingerly crossing snow bridges which 
might have collapsed. at any moment, 
the men climbed 1500 feet with only the 
loss of a hat. Utterly exhausted, they 
lay in their tent that night, unable to 
sleep owing to the storm which threat¬ 
ened to blow everything away. 

At last the Sun rose on the fifth 
morning of the climb, and the eventful 
day had arrived when it seemed that 
the summit could . be tackled. There 
were 2^00 dect-to be climbed, but the 
party did not dare to turn .out till the air 
was warm enough to prevent frostbite. 
They quickly climbed 1000 feet, and 
then came to the. 1400 feet of deep snow, 
which led to the summit. They sank 
into it up to their knees, clouds obscuring 
the view/while the-air grew more rare-' 
lied; and toward the end of the climb 
the fatigued and.panting party had to 
rest.' every 200 paces. At last, after 
nearly seven hours of struggle, they 
reached their goal, and in triumph 
planted the Peruvian flag on top of the 
mountain. 

Nearly Frozen To Death 

The object was achieved, but how was 
the party to return in safety ? Darkness 
was falling, and they had no lights to 
guide them on the treacherous descent. 
For seven hours they sat huddled to¬ 
gether in a temperature below zero, and 
were nearly frozen to death when the 
Moon rose to light the way to camp. 

No one would believe that the moun¬ 
tain had been climbed till the director, 
of the Peruvian National College looked 
through his powerful . telescope at the 
flag waving on the summit. 


THE NATION’S PICTURES 

From tlieir 1933 Reports we learn that 
last- year 5 25,550 "visited the National 
Gal 1 ery - and 2 69,666 the Tate, but as 
most* visitors went on.free'days the two 
galleries only collected a total of ^1676. 

New. additions include John Wobtton's 
Members of the Beaufort Hunt, painted 
in 1744 ; Portrait of/a Painter by 
Salvatore Rosa, presented by Lord 
Lansdownc in memory of his father; and 
The-Mass-of-St Giles, presented by the 
National Art Collections Fund: From 
the late Mr Frank Stoop came a splendid 
bequest of. modern foreign, work with 
•pictures by Cezanne, Degas, Matisse, 
Braque, and Van Gogh. 

A day nursery for Lambeth children 
is to be Lady Cynthia Mosley's memorial. 

The Post Office is to lay all telegraph 
wires underground in future. 


T he Chief Constable of Hartlepool is 
•a proud man, and with good reason. 
During the last year not a single person 
was killed on the roads in his area.. 
This splendid record goes even farther, 
for there has only been one fatal road 
accident in Hartlepool in three years. 

How is it ? The Chief Constable 
maintains that it is chiefly the result of 
teaching safety methods to the children. 
Three times a year a police sergeant 
visits each of the elementary schools and 
tells the children exactly wliat' should 
and what should not be done by Users 
of the roads. He draws diagrams on their 


blackboard, he displays posters, and, 
while such a lecture by one of the or¬ 
dinary teachers .might not stand out 
in their memories, the fact that he is a 
real live policeman talking to them im¬ 
presses them so much that they not only 
remember what he says but pass it on 
to their parents, who practise the safety 
methods suggested. Thus the older 
generation and the younger ones growing 
up are all being careful together. 

Safety on the roads is possible for us all, 
but only by taking pains and being con¬ 
siderate for others. All we need is to learn 
the rules and keep them. Here they are. 


APES EARN MONEY 

STRANGE EXPERIMENT 
IN AMERICA 

What the Chimpanzees Did 
With Their Coloured Counters 

ANIMALS AND OURSELVES 

The chimpanzee, that most intelligent 
of the apes, lias been taught in America 
how to earn and use money. * 

This is a tribute to the brain of this 
wonderful family, but we are not sure 
that it reflects much credit on humanity. 
Perhaps the best defence of all such 
experiments is that they serve to. 
remind us of the unity of Nature. 

Professor Robert Yerkes, in a lecture . 
at New York, has described how a , 
number of chimpanzees have been 
taught to work with hope of reward in 
fruit and drink. The work performed 
consisted in pulling levers to raise 
weights, and the apes learned quickly 
what was required of them to earn wliat 
we call money. . 

Easy Come, Easy Go 

The money took the shape of variously 
coloured counters such as arc used at : 
card games. The chimpanzees soon 
understood liow many counters and of 
what colour would command coveted 
delicacies; and how much work was 
needed to obtain them. 

“ Easy come, easy go/' runs the bid/ : 
adage, and apes were found to be / 
cheerful spenders. It was also found 
that they were intelligent enough tq.- :i 
bank their money when they could not 
spend it, hiding the counters, in recep¬ 
tacles specially provided for the pur¬ 
pose, to prevent their fellows from 
stealing.their hard-earned cash. • Z ; 

All this sounds' very much like human ; 
nature, but that term is a much abused ■’ 
one, for human nature contains many 
diverse things, and we arc apt to apply 
the. words to the worst part of animal / 
nature, its greed and selfishness. • ' 

Darwin and the Baboon 

We do not need experimental pro¬ 
fessors' to tell us that animals are 
intelligent; every bird's nest,' every 
wild creature, proves it in natural life. 
Fortunately, we: know that animals can 
be not ronly brutal and selfish, but 
loving ^ selfless, and heroic. A.small .bird 
will defend its. mate against attack by a 
bigger animal; arid Darwin said long ago 
that lie was not ashamed - to claim kin¬ 
ship with a noble baboon which defended 
its family at long odds. 

As for us of the C.N., we believe in the 
brotherhood of all living, things, the 
essential sympathy between all animate 
creation. 

VEILS FOR STATUES 
Who Would Miss Them ? 

Mr -Desmond McCarthy has lately 
made a suggestion'which the C.N. much 
applauds. It is that some of the worst of 
our statues should be veiled for a change. 

His idea is that a statue should be 
covered*up .for a : definite, period, and if 
at the end ..of that period no one has 
noticed or objected to its disappearance 
; it should disappear for good. It should, 
like Lewis Carroll’s Boo jinn, . 

Softly, and silently vanish'away : . 

■: And never be heard of again . , . :.' 

Wc know of many statues no one would 
miss, and'several more which we should 
only miss- with relief. The statue of 
General Strathnairn; who-had pulled up 
his horse at the junction of Knights-' 
bridge and Brompton Road, has already 
had to move on to give the Underground 
people room to. work, and . who misses 
him except the; sparrow. who used to 
build her nest, ip Iris cocked hat ?* And 
on the Underground Building itself there 
is a certain Day which we would quite 
like to. see break, and a Night which 
should be wrapped in darkness. If only 
Mr .Epstein would give us in public a 
statue as fine as some of the things lie ; 
does in private » 


The Rules of the Road For Everybody and For All Occasions 


Rules to be observed by motorists for their 
own safety and the safety of others driving. 

Keep to the left. 

Overtake others on the right. 

In one-way streets get into one line 
of traffic and keep to it. 

Do not accelerate so as to beat the 
traffic light. 

Clear signals should always be given. 

Overtake other vehicles only if you 
can see far enough ahead to do so with 
safety. Never overtake in narrow roads. 

Never overtake close to or in a round¬ 
about. 

When well ahead of the vehicle 
overtaken, get back to the left. 

The brow of a hill, or ; a hump-backed 
bridge, or a sharp bend may conceal 
oncoming traffic. 

Go very slowly when approaching 
cross-roads ; give priority to vehicles 
on.the major road, arid stop when, the 
view is not clear. 

In country lanes blind corners are a 
source of danger. 

.Tit country lanes hidden drives are a 
source of danger. 

Keep to the proper side of white 
linos : all wheels on the left. 

Convoys of slow-moving traffic should 
keep to the extreme left and allow ample 
space between vehicles for faster traffic 
to be able to draw in between them. 

Do not attempt to reverse your direc¬ 
tion unless the road is quite clear. 

At night try to avoid dazzling other 
road users. 

Go slowly when descending.steep hills; 
use the engine as a brake. 

Go slowly when road repairs are being 
carried out. 

When reversing a large vehicle try 
to have somebody at the rear to signal 
all clear, 

When pulling up do not leave your 
car near a road junction. 

Do not pull up opposite another 
stationary car. 

’ If leaving a- car unattended on a slope, 
set 'the wheels in against the kerb, or 
otherwise scotch them. 

■ A car drawn up at ..night should hot 
have headlamps on, but sidelights and 
I'ear light only, and should not face the 
traffic. . ■ 

Go Slowly 

: Rules to be observed by motorists to ensure , 
the safety of pedestrians and animals. 

Tramcars may usually be overtaken 
ori the left, but slowly. 

Aged or infirm pedestrians call for 
special courtesy. ' 1 

When approaching a school sign go 
slowly. 

When overtaking pedestrians, cyclists, 
or animals give plenty of room. 

When roads are muddy, avoid splash¬ 
ing pedestrians ; slow down. 

Give way to horses and.horse-drawn 
vehicles. . . . . • 

Be ready to stop dead when approach¬ 
ing a flock of sheep or a herd of cattle. 

In the country beware of horses being 
led on the right of the road. 


Special rules for toivns and villages. 

Never overtake in narrow town or 
village streets. 

. Do not pull up by a traffic policeman 
to ask him a question. 

To reverse in a busy road go to the 
nearest side street, back into it, and 
come out forward. 

Use the motor-horn as a warning 
only, not to express annoyance. 

Rules for people in control of animals 
and animabdrawn vehicles. 

Animals being ridden, driven, or led 
should make use. of grass verges where 
these are available. • 

People in charge of animals wishing 
to turn or cross the road must select 
a favourable opportunity and signal 
appropriately. 

Attendants of animals led or ridden 
must place themselves on the off side. : 

Drivers of Hocks or herds should, if 
possible, send someone ahead to warn 
traffic at cross-roads. 

Horse-drawn vehicles should keep 
well to the left. 

Face the Traffic 

Pedestrians and their duties in traffic. 

Always walk on the left of footpath ; 
if there is none walk on the edge of the 
road facing traffic. 

When crossing a road look first to the 
right, then to the left, then step off to 
face oncoming ti*affic. Cross as directly 
as possible ; not slantwise. 

Never step but from .behind vehicles 
or other obstructions which prevent a 
clear view. 

Wait for the traffic to be held up at 
cross-roads where it is controlled. 

In busy streets use subways wherever 
possible. In less crowded streets give 
signals to drivers that you wish to cross. 

Do not congregate at corners where 
your presence< may obscure'a driver’s 
line of vision. 

Dogs should be kept on the lead in 
roads..where .'traffic* is heavy. . 

Unauthorised persons must not climb 
on to vehicles or trailers. 

Rules for cyclists of dll kinds. " 

Tramlines are frequently the cause 
of skids with'cycles and motor-cycles ; 
they should be crossed at as wide an 
angle as possible. - • /■ ; ■ •• 

Cyclists must not ride more than two 
abreast. Except .ori ;very bi*oad roads 
assist overtaking traffic by getting, into. 
single file/ . . • ■ 

Do not wobble ; ride steadily. 

On no account hold on to motor- 
vehicles, moving 01; stationary. Do not 
ride close behind fast-moving vehicles. . 

In traffic blocks get to the kerb and 
clismourit. 

At night keep well to the left; a red 
rear lamp or reflector is compulsory. 

Motor-cyclists should avoid threading 
their way through traffic. 

Motor-cyclists should avoid sudden 
and noisy acceleration. 

Not more than one person may ride on 
a pillion seat, and. must ride astride, 
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Rural London • Ancient Bell Welded • Face the Danger 



Ancient Bell Mended—The crack in a bell from Blythburgh Church In Suffolk has been Small Scale Engineering—These boys are studying a 'working model of a steam traction 

repaired by a modern welding process in a London engineering works. See page 2. engine which won the first prize In an exhibition of model engineering held at Chesterfield. 



Face the Danger—The right way and the wrong way of walking along a road which has no footpath are Illustrated by these pictures. The first one shows a party of Guides walking on the 
right of the road so that they face the danger of oncoming trafflo ,• the other picture shows the risk, both to pedestrians and motorists, of walking on the left* 
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FLEET STREET’S 
LITTLE INN TO GO 

BANNOCKBURN HERO'S 
HOUSE 

The Student Who Ran Out 
With Four Loaves 

AN HONEST SOLICITOR 

A link with a hero of Bannockburn is 
fated to pass away for ever from the 
City of London. 

The hero was Robert de Clifford, who 
in 1310 obtained from King Edward the 
First what is today known as Clifford’s 
Inn. He was the Warden of the Scotch 
Marches, and received from his dying 
king his urgent command that Piers 
Gaveston, his son’s favourite, should be 
banished. When he fell Robert Bruce 
sent back his body to Edward the 
Second for burial. 

The arms of the Cliffords are still 
above the gateway of the 15th-century 
gatehouse behind St Du ns tan’s Church 
in Fleet Street. Robert’s widow in 1344 
let the property to law students, and it 
thus became one of the Chancery Inns, 
at whose dinners 12 Benchers sat at 
high table with the Principal, and the 
students sat at a table which was called 
the Kentish Mess. They observed a 
curious ceremony as a Grace. 

Bread For the Poor 

Four small loaves joined together in 
the shape of a cross were placed on the 
high table. The Principal solemnly lifted 
and threw this cross of bread on the 
table before him three times. „ Then the 
loaves were picked up and passed from 
student to student, • the last of whom 
ran with them out of the hall and 
gave them to the first poor people he met. 

The law students have long since left 
Clifford's Inn, but the houses and the 
hall hidden behind Fleet Street and 
Chancery Lane hold many memories. 
Except for its foundations and the arch 
above the buttery door little medieval 
work remains in the existing small hall, 
which dates from 1767. 

The Inn has two links with the Great 
Fire of London ; the house number 13, 
the only one burned in the Fire, and the 
old hall in which sat Sir Matthew Hale 
settling disputes which arose from the 
Great Fire. 

The Home of Famous Men 

Men famous in law and literature have 
lived in this quiet spot. Edmund Paston, 
a member of the family which gave its 
name to the famous Paston Letters, was 
here in the 15th century. Sir Edward 
Coke, the great judge, who told King 
James that the King of England should 
be subject not to man but to God and 
the Law, lived here. General Harrison, 
who brought Charles Stuart from Hurst 
Castle to be tried in London, was in a 
lawyer's office here, and here were the 
chambers of six Marshalsea attorneys, 
who were so hated that the Inn acquired 
the name of Devil's Acre. We know, 
however, that one lawyer of Clifford’s 
Inn died with a good reputation, for in 
the church close by is a tablet to Hobson 
Judkin Esquire, the Honest Solicitor, 
who died in 1812. A great man is an 
honest solicitor. 

Blocks of Flats 

During this century Clifford’s Inn has 
experienced many changes. In 1903 
William Willett, who gave us daylight 
saving, bought it. Another part of the 
property was acquired by the Govern¬ 
ment on behalf of the Record Office, and 
during the war optical work was carried 
on here. 

A company has now bought the estate, 
and it is proposed to build blocks of 
flats architecturally in character with 
the magnificent Record Office which 
forms its northern boundary. So a great 
20th-century building will stand on the 
site of the quaint 17th-century buildings 
now hidden away behind Fleet Street. 


STARSHINE MISSION 

The Story of a Long 
Correspondence 

A CRIPPLE FRIEND 

Coincidences arc amusing things. 
Here is 011c which befell a C.N. writer. 

When Jane was a little girl she 
joined the Crutch and Kindness League, 
one of Sir John Kirk’s good ideas for 
his cripple homes. 

Children with nurseries and gardens 
and ponies and puppies arc put in touch 
with crippled children living in the 
slums. Each is given a special friend, 
and they promise to write to each other 
at least once a month. This makes life 
less lonely for the cripple, who cannot 
play in the streets or in the parks like 
other children. 

Well, Jane and her crippled friend 
have corresponded for 24 years. They 
have exchanged visits. Once Jane was 
able to give her friend a much-nccdcd 
holiday in a convalescent home. Each 
year she has had the fun of paying for 
the Christmas food bill. When Jane 
married her friend made clothes for 
the babies. Whenever the babies were 
j)hotographed, which , was very often, 
especially at first, snapshots were sent to 
the friend. They have shared all the 
jokes that came their way, and all 
the sorrows too ; since the friendship 
began, both have lost their fathers. 

A Valued Friendship 

Jane would say that she has gained 
most from the friendship, from the ups 
and downs of that little family, fighting 
valiantly against poverty and ill-health, 
and always believing that “ things will 
be better soon.” She has learned a 
valuable lesson. She would not give up 
her 24-ycars friend for anything. 

And now this veteran member of the 
Crutch and Kindness League (or Star- 
shine Mission, as it is sometimes called) 
has had a letter from a C.N. reader 
telling her about the Starshine Mission, 
and asking her to write about it. 

Jane docs not need to be told of the 
Starshine Mission, but she is very glad 
to write about it. Addresses of sick and 
lonely children can be had from the 
Crutch and Kindness League, 32 John 
Street, London, W.C.4. 

There arc many busy people to whom 
letters are a bore, but at 32 John Street 
they know people to whom letters arc a 
godsend. 


CHILDREN OF THE 
LIGHTHOUSE 

Sympathy is often extended to those 
sturdy folk whose task in life it is to 
guard our lighthouses, but little thought 
is given to the fact that the liglithousc- 
keeper may have a wife and children 
with him in his stormswept home. 

In a lighthouse on Egg Island, a little 
outpost in Queen Charlotte Sound, 
British Columbia, arc two children who 
have only just learned of the outside 
world. Tommy and Rose Moran arc 
their names, and they have just had their 
first holiday. 

The steamer which took them to 
Prince Rupert was the first vessel of 
much size in which the children had ever 
travelled, the locomotives were the Erst 
they had seen, and the ice-creams their 
father bought them were the first they 
had tasted. So we might go on. 

The Moran children come of a light- 
housc-lcecping family, for their grand¬ 
father is keeper of the lighthouse on the 
neighbouring Green Island. 


IN 400 BELFRIES 

Mr W. J. Ncvard of Great Bentley in 
Essex, who is now 78, has been a bell¬ 
ringer for over 50 years and has rung in 
400 belfries. 

He declares that the finest belfry he 
has ever seen is Edinburgh Cathedral’s, 
and that the proudest moment of his 
life was when he rang Bow Bells 


A MAN WITH HIS 
EYES OPEN 

Edvard Havno of Norway 

THE ORDER OF ST OLAF 
FOR A FISHERMAN 

A Norwegian fisherman and small¬ 
holder named Edvard Havno has been 
given the Order of St Olaf, not, as might 
be supposed, for some brave rescue at 
sea, but for scientific work of a high order. 

The official notice simply states that 
he has been decorated for ” meritorious 
work in the field of archaeology and 
natural history,” But one who knows 
him well has been more communicative 
about him. 

If anyone deserved recognition for his 
work it was Edvard Havno, says this 
competent judge, for he is a quite un¬ 
usually gifted man. He has been a 
fisherman and farmer all his life, yet 
lias managed to educate himself to a 
surprisingly high degree. His great 
passion is for facts. 

Currents and Tidal Waves 

He started his scientific career by 
making a complete and exhaustive col¬ 
lection of the flora of his own country¬ 
side. lie has for years kept his eyes open 
for all flotsam that was washed ashore, 
and so obtained new and important 
knowledge on the nature of currents 
and tidal waves. Moreover, he has con¬ 
tributed precious material to archaeology. 
Roaming far and wide in Northern 
Norway and Finland he has discovered 
many remains of prehistoric settlements. 

Another hobby has been the collect¬ 
ing of place names, particularly those 
connected with the sea, of which he has 
about 2000. The most remarkable thing 
about him is his conscientiousness and 
scientific integrity. 

Never yet has any work of his needed 
to be corrected or revised. 

ITc is an ^ablc writer too, and his 
scientific papers, published in modest 
provincial organs, have ended by bring¬ 
ing him official recognition. 

If ever a man proved that you can do 
fine and brave things while cultivating 
your own plot and keeping your eyes 
open, that man is Edvard Havno, 
fisherman. 


THE PHILIPPINES TO 
BE FREE 
America Decides 
NEUTRAL ISLANDS IN 
THE PACIFIC 

A Bill establishing the independence 
of the Philippines, if all goes well in the 
next few months, has been passed 
through all its stages and signed by 
President Roosevelt, 

On Independence Day the President 
will formally surrender all sovereign 
rights over the islands and their people, 
and this will include all military reserva¬ 
tions except for fuelling stations for the 
navy. Even these, it is hoped, will not 
last long, for negotiations are to be put in 
hand to ensure the perpetual neutrality 
of the islands. In this connection it has 
been announced that Japan will asso¬ 
ciate herself with the guarantee. 

The people of the Philippines have 
now to vote for a new Government in 
accordance with the Act and set to work 
paying off their indebtedness to Ameri¬ 
can bondholders. The funds will come 
from export duties paid during the next 
ten years on her sugar, coconut oil, rope 
fibres, and other products. 

Thus will America part with territory 
won from the wreck of that Spanish 
Empire which sent out the mariner who 
discovered her, and in parting with 
these islands she will set another example 
of what Freedom means to timorous 
States in the Old World, 


A WONDERFUL LITTLE 
WOMAN 

The Cripple Whose 
Laughter is Remembered 

MARGARET MORRISON 
AND HER WORK 

A wonderful little woman has just 
died in the mission field in India. 

She was Miss Margaret Morrison, 
whose life was a noble example of the 
triumph of a brave spirit over a frail and 
suffering body. 

Miss Morrison was an invalid when 
she left Scotland, where she was brought 
up, to go with a missionary friend to 
Narowai, a centre of some 350 villages 
in the Punjab. That was just thirty 
years ago. She was so ill in the boat 
that she had to be carried off at the end 
of the journey on a stretcher, and it did 
not look as if she would live. 

But she reached Narowai safely, and 
as she slowly grew stronger she began 
to watch her friend at work among the 
poor ignorant women of the villages. 
She was so overwhelmed by the need of 
these unhappy women that she felt she 
must do something to help them out of 
their misery, and while she was still on 
her back she undertook charge of a 
small girls school which was being 
carried on in a disused cowshed. 

The Growing School 

She joined the Zenana Missionary 
Society, and from that time on her little 
school grew and grew until now there are 
170 boarders in a proper building. Some 
of the pupils become teachers and nurses 
and dispensers, while others have learned 
to become good wives and mothers. 

Miss Morrison was in time able to 
leave her couch and get about on 
crutches, visiting the people in the 
villages, who came to regard her as an 
angel of wisdom and kindness. But 
she remained a cripple to the end of her 
life, often suffering a great deal of pain 
in her frail body. Yet what her friends 
will always remember most vividly was 
her laughter ! She was so cheery, and 
her conversation was so amusing. Truly, 
she was a wonderful little woman. 


THE PEOPLE WHO COME 
AND GO 

An Astonishing Change in 
This Country 

For four years we have been a land 
receiving immigrants. Since 1930 the 
number of inward passengers has ex¬ 
ceeded the outward passengers by 
202,156. 

In the four years before the outbreak 
of war in 1914 the number of persons 
who left us exceeded the number of 
persons who came in by 893,912. 

Thus war has turned things upside 
down. The old landmarks have been 
washed away, and wo have to revise 
our knowledge on every point. 


UNWANTED CHILDREN 

Juvenile unemployment in the 
Rhondda Valley is causing much trouble. 

Children are much too poor to receive 
secondary school education, and there 
is no room for them in industry. 

Nearly half the insured juvenile 
population of the Rhondda Valley is 
unemployed. And this army grows 
daily. This compares with seven per 
cent ,for the wliple country. For every 
juvenile unemployed in the South of 
England there are seven unemployed in 
South Wales. 

At the end of last year there were 
432 boys and 193 girls without work in 
Tonypandy. Although many children 
arc migrated every year to other parts 
of the country the problem remains. 

There is no industry for girls in the 
Rhondda except housework, and none 
for the boys except coalmining. 
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DYING SUNS 

One of Them Visible To 
the Naked Eye 

THE MYSTERY OF THE 
CELESTIAL CUP 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Dying suns whose brilliance has 
dwindled to a dull red exist in large 
numbers, but owing to their dimness 
only very lew come within reach of 
naked-eye vision. 

Where they are observable a very 
great interest attaches to them, for their 
light is usually variable, fitful, and 
irregular, revealing when spectroscopic¬ 
ally analysed the presence of carbon 
compounds. This, together with their 
relatively low surface temperatures, 
rarely exceeding 2600° Centigrade (which 
is about equal to that of a half-watt 



lamp), indicates that the lingering 
surface fires of these suns are low and 
that a crust is probably forming. 

The occasional brightening up of the 
star is explained as being duetto the 
breaking-up of parts of this crust by 
internal forces producing those fitful 
outbursts of light which are such a 
feature of these deep red stars. They are 
totally different from those .brilliant 
reddish stars, such as Aldebaran and 
Antares, which are giants in a very early 
stage of their stellar existence. 

Now there happens to be one of these 
dying suns just within reach of naked- 
eye visibility but in a remote portion 
of the great constellation of Hydra. The 
star may be easily found by means of 
the constellation of Crater. 

Crater has nothing whatever to do 
with a volcano but represents an elabor¬ 
ate Cup, as it is called ; it looks like a 
trophy cup, with two handles. It is of 
great antiquity, and the mystery is 
why did the ancients place it there, 
resting on the back of the great Sea 
Serpent ? It is possible that it represents 
a cinerary urn, which the serpent is 
carrying out upon the ocean of Eternity, 
rather than the Goblet of Apollo or the 
Cup of Bacchus, with which the Greeks 
and Romans later identified it. 

The Stars of Crater 

Crater's collection of not very bright 
stars may be seen on a clear, dark night 
to the right of Corvus, which was 
described in the C.N. for March 24. The 
stars of Crater roughly trace the outline 
of a cup, as indicated in our star-map, 
and cover a larger area than Corvus. 

Alpha is about 233 light-years distant 
and Delta 136, according to spectro¬ 
scopic measurement, while Gamma’s 
parallax indicates a distance of 108 
light-years or, 6,835,000 times that of our 
Sun. These form the triangle of Crater’s 
brightest stars, by which it will be 
readily recognised. To the north-west 
of Alpha a brighter star will be seen ; 
this is Nu in Hydra, a sun much larger 
than ours but about 5,886,000 times 
farther away. 

Now, if an imaginary straight line be 
drawn from Alpha to Nu and continued 
it will point unmistakably to a rather 
faint star. This is our quest, the dying 
sun known as U in Hydra. Its red hue 
will not be apparent to the naked eye 
in so faint a star ; field-glasses or a 
telescope are necessary, also to show 
clearly its variations in light, which are 
generally between four and a half and 
about six magnitude. Finally it will 
die down for good and be added to the 
number of dark “ dead ” suns of which 
there must be millions remaining for 
ever unknown to us. G. F. M. 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

A Chartist’s Prophecy 

APRIL 10 

Nearly 100 years ago a body of English 
workers formulated a Charter, They de¬ 
manded the abolition of the property qualifica¬ 
tion of JVLP-s, payment of members, voting by 
ballot, manhood suffrage, annual parliaments, 
and equal electoral districts. On April 10, 
1848 , a great assembly on Kennington Common 
sent a monster petition, setting out these de¬ 
mands, to the House of Commons. The spirit 
of the agitation is forcibly expressed in these 
lines by the Chartist poet Thomas Cooper. 

he time shall come when wrongs 
shall end, 

When peasant to peer no more shall 
bend; 

When tlae lordly few shall lose their 
sway. 

And the many no more their frown obey. 
Toil, brothers, toil, till the work is done. 
Till the struggle is o'er and the Charter 
won ! 

The time shall come when the artisan 
Shall homage no more the titled man ; 
When the working-men who delve the 
mine 

By mammon's decree no more shall 
pine. 

Toil, brothers, toil. 

The time shall come when the weaver's 
band 

Shall hunger no more in their father- 
land ; 

When the factory child shall sleep till 
day, 

And smile while it dreams of sport and 
play. 

Toil, brothers, toil. 

The time shall come when man shall hold 
His brother more dear than sordid gold ; 
When the Negro's stain his freeborn 
mind 

Shall sever no more from human kind. 
Toil, brothers, toil, till the world is free, 
Till Justice and Love hold jubilee ! . . . 

The time shall come when Earth shall be 
A garden of joy, from sea to sea. 
When the slaughterous sword is drawn 
no more, 

And goodness exults from shore to 
shore. 

Toil, brothers, toil, till the world is free, 
Till goodness shall hold high jubilee ! 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

Who was Elizabeth Woodville? 

Daughter of Sir Richard Woodville, 
afterwards Earl Rivers. 'Born in 1437 she 
became queen of Edward the Fourth, and 
was the mother of Elizabeth of York, the 
queen of Henry the Seventh. She refounded 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, and died in 1492. 

How are Stones Polished ? 

Among precious stones the polishing of 
diamonds is done on a soft rapidly-revolving 
iron disc with the aid of diamond dust and 
olive oil. Building stones, limestones, and 
sandstones, after being chiselled on the 
face, are then generally smoothed with a b,it 
of soft sandstone and water. 

What is the Longest Single-Span Bridge 
in the World? 

The George Washington Suspension 
Bridge over the Hudson at New York City, 
the channel span of\ which is 3500 feet. 
Begun in May 1927 it was opened in 
October 1931. The roadway will carry 
eight lines of vehicles and has four rapid 
transit tracks. . 

Why is June 24 Called Midsummer Day? 

Midsummer Day, which falls on June 24, 
is one of the old English Quarter Days, and 
was popularly regarded as the middle day 
of summer. Astronomically Summer begins 
on June 21 or 22, when the Sun attains its 
greatest distance North of the Equator. 



ZEBRA IN A PANIC 

EXCITEMENT IN THE 
PADDOCK 

The Strange Friendship on the 
Three Island Pond 

SHELDRAKE BEFRIENDS 
LONELY EGRET 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

A zebra at the Zoo has been on the 
sick list, and his trouble was caused by 
his losing his head when confronted with 
an unfamiliar spectacle. 

This animal (a mountain zebra born 
in the menagerie) was sent into his 
outdoor paddock for his usual morning 
exercise, but the- first thing he saw 
through the bars was a gardener bending 
low over his work. Apparently, instead 
of recognising the stooping gardener as 
a harmless man, the zebra mistook him 
for some strange and alarming animal, 
for he shied violently and, uttering 
squeals of terror, began to career round 
and round the paddock, charging the 
surrounding barrier, the trees in the 
enclosure, and even the walls of the 
Zebra House. 

Keeper’s Happy Thought 

Hearing the noise the gardener stood 
up to stare, but the zebra went on 
charging the barrier until at last he 
managed to break down two stout iron 
bars and cut his head open. After this 
the keeper managed to call the terrified 
animal indoors ; but still his panic did 
not subside, and he pranced about so 
wildly that the keeper began to fear 
he would end by breaking his neck. So 
he decided to try the experiment of 
enlisting the services of another zebra; 
and he sent this second animal into 
the paddock. The sight of his relative 
strolling peacefully about the paddock 
at once calmed the frightened zebra. He 
stood still, and then, becoming conscious 
of his injured head, grew quiet and 
lay down. 

A quaint friendship has sprung up in 
the enclosure known as the Three Island 
Pond. This enclosure is devoted exclu¬ 
sively to water birds, but it is frequented 
by an outsider, for a cattle egret, the only 
faithful member of a collection of cattle 
egrets liberated by the Zoo last summer, 
makes the pond his headquarters. 

A Friend In Need 

Being the only one of his kind at 
large the little egret looks forlorn, and 
his loneliness awoke sympathy in the 
heart of a handsome sheldrake. The 
sheldrake began to cultivate the egret’s 
acquaintance, and was frequently seen 
standing by his side. And then his 
sympathy also .went out to a young 
maned goose, and he mqde friends with 
this bird too. 

Consequently by degrees the three 
birds became close friends, and early in 
the morning and again in the evening 
this trio may be seen standing side by 
side on the edge of the pond or walking 
round the enclosure. 

But as the nesting season is at hand 
the sheldrake has less time for his friends. 
He has a mate, who must be guarded and 
flattered ; and so while he swims proudly 
by her side the cattle egret is neglected, 

The maned goose has no mate, yet he 
and the egret never go about together 
when the sheldrake is away. Not until 
he leaves his mate to talk to one of his 
two friends does the other approach. 
As soon as he goes back to his mate the 
egret and the maned goose separate. 


FROM INDIA AND BACK 

A load of cotton making a little bit 
of history was unloaded at Manchester 
docks the other day. 

Its 20,000 bales were the first consign¬ 
ment of Indian cotton under the scheme 
of Mr Anklcsaria, who represents cotton¬ 
growing interests in the Legislative 
Assembly and is trying to secure direct 
shipments of Indian cotton to Lancashire 
in return for manufactured goods. 


Mv Mother 
makes sure.. 



.. that I grow 
big and strong 

She gives me 

Ovaltine 

A MOTHER’S wisdom is reflected 
in the health of her children. 
By making delicious 1 Ovaltine ’ 
their daily beverage, the wise mother 
ensures that her children’s dietary 
will provide all the nourishment required 
for physical fitness and sturdy growth. 

Long experience proves that * Ovaltine * 
is the supreme beverage for growing 
children. Scientifically prepared from 
the highest qualities of malt, milk and 
eggs, ‘ Ovaltine * is 100 per cent, health¬ 
giving nourishment. 

Give your children ‘ Ovaltine * regularly 
at mealtimes and also at bedtime. Mark 
their rapid improvement in health, in 
energy and nervous poise. But be sure 
it is ‘ Ovaltine * and not an imitation 
made to look the same. There are 
extremely important differences. 

t Ovaltine 9 does not contain 
Household Sugar. Further¬ 
more, it does not contain 
Starch. Nor does it contain 
Chocolate, or a large percent- 
age of Cocoa. 

Because of its supreme health-giving 
and energy-creating properties 
* Ovaltine * is the most widely used food 
beverage in the world. Reject substitutes. 

DV/ILTINE 

Gives Robust Health 

Prices in Gt , Britain and N . Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin . 

_P29A 1 
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WRBGLEY5 

an ally when 

training 

Wrigley’s steadies the nerves—keeps 
you up to the mark. It makes you feel 
fit by making your mouth fresh. 
Chewing relieves tension and the de¬ 
licious flavour of Wrlgley’s lasts to 
the very end. It is the ideal sweetmeat 
. . . sold in two famous flavours— 
P.K., and Spearmint. 

BRITISH MADE 



I E.O.io 



Famous "XLOlt" S'MMP OUTFIT 
is unbeatable value. Contains: Fair 
Tweezers, Watermark Detector, 
Pockob Wallet (Strip pockets), Per¬ 
foration Gauge, Approval Dook (120 
spaces), 1Z5 stamp hinges, 5 transpar¬ 
ent envelopes. Price lists and a free 
gift Bet Pictorial Stamps (cat. 3d.). 
All for 6i<t.Ask your shop, or write— 
THOMAS CLIFFE, COLWYN BAY. 


© BE A MODERN KNIGHT and join the j 

teaaue of Chivalry! 


President: 
Tlie Pari of 
LONSDALE 


Every Boy and Youth is specially \ 
invited to join. You can secure < 
Life 'Memhorship, a multi-col- < 
; oured Chivalric riedge (18" x 9") and an enamelled J 
• gilt badge (Button or Brooch), Complete, 1/. post i 
’ free, from the Secretary, Town Hall, Morecambe. 


First Bally, Morccambc, June 30th to July 7th. ■ 
Elizabethan Tourney, Jousting, Archery, Wrest- ) 
ling, etc., etc. 


UNCLE ODOL’S 
PAINTING 
COMPETITION 

Ten Cameras for 
March Prlzo Winners 


The following Boys and Girls have 
been awarded prizes of Cameras for 
their excellent work. 

BOYS 

Herbert Fowler, 

Bromley. 

Arthur Fletcher, 

Liverpool 8. 

Reginald McSteen, 

Gt. Yarmouth. 

Alfred Battrick, 

York, 

David Watson, 

Leicester. 

i 

Rowland Horton, 

Grimsby, 


Forward 


GIRLS 


Margaret Wharton, 

Poringland, Norwich, 

Violet Mcrryweather, 

Whlsscndlnc Station. 

Elizabeth Williams, 

Mortimer Court, London, N.W.8. 

Mary Child, 

Birmingham 9. 

egin your painting now for the April 
ompetition. Full particulars in every 
tin of Odol Solid Dentifrice, 



SHAKES TEETH LIKE PEARLS 


THE 


TH 


4 

Condiment ! 


Pepper, mustard, salt 
— we all have our 
fancy—but if it's flav¬ 
our you’re wanting, 
this rich, mellow fruit 
sauce is just the very 
thing. That is why 
Four (not three) Con¬ 
diments have long 
been the order of the 
day. And the biggest 
and busiest is H.P.— 
the sauce of appetite, 
taste and digestion, 


Pass 

th® 




One Size only 


SAUCE 

please > 

— 9d. a bottle! | 


20,000 CHILDREN 
PLAYING 

But More Playgrounds 
Wanted 

THE MICKEY MOUSE ARTIST 

The Children’s Play Centres Fund has 
been reckoning up that it cares for about 
15,000 to 20,000 London children each 
evening, giving them somewhere to 
play in. 

There are 42 play centres in London 
and over 30 holiday centres, but this is 
not enough. What is needed is that 
whole streets should be closed to traffic 
at certain times, as is done in Salford, to 
give the children a chance of playing in 
the neighbourhood of their homes. 

They are lucky children who can get 
to the open space of the Foundling site, 
for which the Play Fund has ordered 
20 tons of seashore so that the young¬ 
sters can make sand castles and imagine 
themselves by the sea. 

Only recently the Chief Metropolitan 
Magistrate was saying that if he had 
Bow Street runners today he would send 
them out, not to bring youthful loafers 
to Bow Street, but to lead them to a play 
centre, lie believes many lads would 
never appear in the courts if they had 
had somewhere to play when younger, 
instead of being always in the streets, 
and he mentioned one small boy at a 
play centre who was far too busy turning 
out Mickey Mouse drawings to have 
time to think of being bad. 

Altogether 77,000 more children 
attended London play centres last year, 
and the number of subscribers to the 
Fund also rose, but only to 1181, a 
pathetically small number in comparison 
with the need. 


AUSTRALIA CARRIES ON 
The Murray River Scheme 

Now that Australia has turned the 
corner she is taking up again some of 
those great schemes which had to be 
slowed down during her financial crisis. 

Perhaps the most important of these 
was the work on her famous Murray 
River, which, with its tributaries, drains 
a basin of over 250,000 square miles in 
Victoria, in New South Wales, and in 
Queensland. 

Nearly ^10,000,000 has already been 
spent on improving navigation, using its 
waters for irrigation, and adapting its 
falls for the provision of electrical 
power. It has now been decided to 
spend another million. 


WEST SAVES EAST 

Mr S. S. Srivastana, an Indian 
engineer attached to a factory at 
Allahabad, met with a serious accident 
which resulted in the amputation of 
his leg. . 

The loss of blood was so great that his 
life was in danger, and the authorities of 
the hospital made an appeal for volun¬ 
teers for blood transfusion. 

We are glad to hear that several 
British soldiers stationed there at once 
responded to the appeal and Private 
Hughes was selected for the purpose. By 
offering his blood he saved the life of the 
Indian engineer, and refused to accept 
the compensation. 

In a country like India, where the 
British soldier has a very difficult 
position, such an act is all the more 
creditable. 


BEAUTY RISING OUT OF SALFORD 

Rising out of the smoke and grime 
of Salford is a beautiful campanile 
85 feet high, reminding one of Italy 
rather than smoky Salford. It is the 
tower of the new £ 20,000 Roman 
Catholic Church of All Souls, and is the 
result of 21 years garnering of pennies 
from working people in the parish. 


THE BEEF OF OLD 
ENGLAND 

Its Very Serious Rival 

HOW AN IMPREGNABLE 
POSITION WAS WON 

It comes as a surprise to learn from 
such an authority as the superintendent 
of Smith field Market that average 
home-grown beef is not equal in 
quality to the imported chilled article. 

He says that when the general run of 
English beef becomes superior or even 
equal in quality to imported chilled 
beef Londoners may be induced to pay . 
a slightly higher price for the home 
article, but for more than a quarter of a 
century chilled beef has held an almost 
impregnable position, won by an in¬ 
tensive study of the trade’s require¬ 
ments and by supplying beef of high 
standard quality at a price which 
defies competition. 

Chilled beef fetches wholesale 2d a 
pound less than good English beef, and 
3d less than Scottish. 

People eat less beef now, but there are 
more eaters, so that demand remains 
fairly constant. Smithfield supplies 
beef, mutton, Iamb, pork, and bacon to 
8,000,000 people. This involved the 
slaughter of 9,100,000 animals, a fact 
which makes one almost persuaded to 
be a vegetarian. Certain it is that big 
meat meals are less popular than of old. 

THE WATCHMAN COMES 
DOWN 

The Long Watch Over Cambrai 

No longer will the people of Cambrai, 
iti the north of France, be watched over 
day and night by a man in St Martin’s 
belfry; for the last of these watchmen 
has been dismissed. 

The town does not feel that it can 
any longer afford his wages. 

Save during the war, when the belfry 
was shelled and destroyed, there has 
been a watchman here for centuries, 
ready to ring a tocsin on the big bell at 
the first sign of fire, and then to show by 
separate notes on the bell in what quarter 
the fire had broken out. 

After the war the tower was rebuilt 
and the big bell rehung, only to fall down 
and crack when fire broke out in the 
tower itself. It was recast and hung 
again, with a new bell to take the place 
of one melted down by the Germans ; 
but of late years the watchman has 
sounded no tocsin at sight of fire, but 
has rung up the brigade on the telephone 
instead. 

Now the last watchman has come 
down from his 180-feet tower, and it 
is left entirely to modern fire alarms to 
guard the people of Cambrai. 


THE L.T.B. 

Where To Start With the Paint 

The London Transport Board author¬ 
ities are wondering whether to paint out 
the word General and put London 
Transport in gold letters on all their 
buses and trams, 

We suggest that they start by painting 
the numbers on the buses—nice big 
numbers on both sides as well as back 
and front, so that we can see whether it 
is the bus we want without having to run 
round it with a microscope to make sure. 


THE BLIND SCOUT 

York has produced the first blind 
King’s Scout in the world. 

His name is Christopher Handrick, 
Assistant Troop Leader of King’s Manor 
Troop (Blind School). 

„ Although quite blind he has given 
evidence of remarkable gifts as a Troop 
Leader, and his proficiency badges are 
those of Ambulance Man, Pathfinder, 
Public Healthman, and Signaller. 
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THE MINER’S BATH 

Quarter of a Million Now 
Have Them 


THOSE VITAMINS 

Where They Are and 
What They Do 


OILY A FEW DAYS 

fo win one of 


LEFT 


BUT HALF A MILLION HAVE NOT 

The movement for providing proper 
baths for miners at the pit-head makes 
progress, if slowly. 

In December there were 159 mines 
with baths, and they employ about 
190,000 men. In addition 48 more mines 
arc building 1 baths/and these will raise 
the number of miners with bathing 
facilities to a quarter of a million. 

This still leaves 532,000 employed 
miners without baths. If trade improves, 
as we hope, the number to be provided 
for will obviously rise. 

But we ought not to be satisfied with 
wliat is being done, especially when 
we consider that to complete the 
provision in two years would employ 
labour which asks vainly to be 
employed. 

WORK INCREASING 
But Still Hampered By 
Governments 

A careful survey of the world’s work 
in the last five years shows that in many 
places there was more work afoot last 
year than in the previous three years. 

In 1932, while we had 2,800,000 out 
of work, Germany had 5,580,000, and 
little Austria had 378,000, while Italy 
had 1,000,000. Last year saw an im¬ 
provement, the British figure falling to 
2,330,000, and the German to 3,840,000. 

In face of such wholesale depres¬ 
sion it is incredible that the world’s 
statesmen should continue to hamper 
each other's trade ; it is like entering 
into an open conspiracy to make all 
the world poorer. 

ONE OF JAMES WATT'S 
ENGINES 
Still Going Strong 

An old veteran of 121 years service is 
still working hard at Holyhead. 

It is a stationary steam-engine that 
was designed by James Watt and it is 
used for pumping out the graving dock. 
Although the engine has been working 
since before Waterloo it still retains all 
its original working parts. 

This must be the oldest engine on 
the L.M.S. system, but there is at 
least one other that is more than a 
hundred years old and still working. 
It is the winding engine used for the 
Swannington (Leicestershire) Incline of 
the L.M.S. Railway, and it has been 
working since 1833. 


A COMPANY WITH 
A CONSCIENCE 

Arising from the fact that the'post 
office does not deal with telegrams in 
Canada comes an interesting story. 

A lady signing herself Denise sent 
a telegram from Montreal to a friend 
in Toronto through .the medium of 
Canadian National Telegraphs, and, 
unknown to her at the time, she was 
overcharged sevenpencc. 

This fact was revealed a few days 
later when the recipient of the telegram 
received a letter advising her of the over¬ 
charge. As the company had been un¬ 
successful in tracing Denise, she was told; 
would she be good enough to forward to 
her friend the sevenpcnce enclosed ? 


ELEPHANTS ON THE FARM 

In Touraine, the garden of France, 
there is a curious farm on which all the 
work is said to be done by two elephants. 

Can such a farm pay its way, we 
wonder, or do the elephants eat more 
than thev can grow? 


LEARN THIS AND EAT WISELY 

The word vitamin has passed into 
common use, but few know what it ‘ 
means, and fewer still understand : 
perfectly what it stands for. 

Vitamins are food substances found 
in variable but always small quantities 
in certain foods. Some foods are almost 
or quite deficient in them. They are 
essential in nutrition. 

Vitamins are thus classified. 

Vitamin A. This is essential to growth, 
and helps the body to resist infection. 
It is found in animal fats, yolk of egg, 
milk, butter, and cheese. Green vegetables 
also contain it, but in smaller quantities. 

Vitamin B. This is really a group of 
vitamins which constitute a factor in 
normal growth. It is found in milk and 
milk products, cereals, peas, beans, and 
lentils, green and root vegetables, fruit, 
nuts, and egg yolk. 

Vitamin C. This prevents scurvy. It 
is found in fresh fruit and vegetables, 
carrots, potatoes, and so on. In the old 
days sailors on long voyages suffered 
badly from scurvy through lack of 
vegetables. 

Vitamin D. This prevents rickets. It 
is found in milk, butter, yolk of eggs, 
liver, animal oils, and fats. Babies 
improperly fed become rickety because 
deprived of Vitamin D. 

All this is definite knowledge ; what 
is not known is how the vitamins per¬ 
form their precious functions. 


1,500 PRIZES i, 



OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 
Where There’s a Wheel 
There’s a Way 

Who would go a-camping in the love¬ 
liest parts of Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 
or Wales ? 

The joys of camp life without its 
drawbacks are offered by the Great 
Western Railway this summer, and those 
who go to the delightful spots chosen 
will not travel burdened with their own 
cups and saucers, kettles and frying- 
pans, mattresses and blankets. Nor will 
the inexperienced have to face the dis¬ 
heartening struggle of trying to light a 
fire with damp sticks before breakfast 
can be prepared. 

For the railway has brought some of 
its rolling stock to a standstill on quiet 
sidings, and crockery and bedding, and 
a patent oil-stove too, await the camper 
in converted railway coaches. There are 
now 19 cottages on wheels ready for 
habitation, each with sleeping berths, 
dining-room, and kitchen, and more are 
being prepared. 

We fancy that holiday-makers will let 
the railway know that it was on the 
right track when it worked out this idea 
of comfortable camps that are off the 
beaten track. 

A DREAM COMES TRUE 
The Treasure Hid in a Garden 

How a dream led to the discovery of a 
2000-years-old vase was described at a 
recent meeting of the Dorset Archaeo¬ 
logical Society. 

It was related that a man dreamed that 
there was a box of gold at a certain spot 
in his garden. He began digging at once 
and eventually unearthed a beautiful 
Roman vase, richly ornamented and in a 
remarkable state of preservation. 

The vase is of a similar pattern to the 
type used by natives of North Africa up 
to the present day. 

But this was not all the lucky dreamer 
found, for near the vase he discovered 
some old chessmen which are regarded 
as the oldest in history and can now be 
seen in the British Museum. 


Liverpool Education Committee is 
buying spectacles at fourpence a pair. 


Buy a Id. Bar of 

Fry's Chocolate Cream and win this TUCK BOX 


Soon it will be too late! Send in 
your entry NOW if you’d like to 
win one of these grand Tuck Boxes 
full of good tilings to eat from Fry’s. 
No entrance fee — and no one over 
15 may enter. Get an entry form 
from the nearest sweet shop. One’s 


given away with every bar of Fry’s 
new monster id. Chocolate Cream 
you buy. Just a simple little picture 
puzzle to solve. Every competitor 
has an equal chance. 1,500 Prizes! 
First prizes, second prizes, consolation 
prizes! Remember. 


Your entry must be posted before midnight April 30 th 

1. S. FRY & SONS LTD., SOMERDALE, SOMERSET 


CR.I35.15334 


Are you 
interested in 

MOTOR-CARS, 

AEROPLANES, 

INVENTIONS, 

HOBBIES? 


—Then you will most certainly revel in 
Modem Boy ! For this is the paper for the 
youth of today, brimful of the things that 
interest you most—rfascinating facts, absorb¬ 
ing articles and thrilling fiction—including 
adventure stories that will hold you spell¬ 
bound and grip you every time, A clean, 
healthy paper that you’ll read and enjoy 
from cover to cover. If you don’t have it 
regularly, give yourself a treat'and buy a 
copy today. 

MODERN 


BOY 


Every Saturday, at all Newsagents and Bookstalls 


2 d * 



2,000 sick; people 

(on an averagej are medically treated each week by our 
6 doctors. Many of them are children. None of them 
•s eligible for benefits under any Insurance Scheme. 

P LEASE send financial help to— 

The Kev, Percy Ineson, Supt., 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.1 


Wt/kttt’s 

RED BOY 

LIQUORICE ROLLS 

-7/ie crriqCruet cuut tutf 

MADE ONLY BY WILKIN I ■ ■■■ ) 
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By T. C. Bridges 


21 


then 

Neil 


paused a 
was a fine 


CHAPTER 
Rescue 

A rcieie rushed forward, 
moment. He knew 
swimmer and expected to see him bob up 
and swim back. Neil’s head did rise, but 
Archie was horrified to see that lie made 
no effort to swim. Next moment he dis¬ 
appeared again. 

-‘‘He's hurt,” gasped Archie, and sud¬ 
denly realised that, if Neil was to be saved, 
he had to do it. 

Archie was no coward, yet for a moment 
liis legs shook under him and he was almost 
sick with fright. That passed in a matter 
of seconds, then he was leaping back toward 
the raft for the rope. 

With the coil on his arm he rushed out 
along the rock ridge. At that speed he 
ought to have broken his leg or his neck. 
Yet he kept his feet and gained the point 
in safety. Neil was on the surface again, 
but the backwash was taking him out. 
Archie flung one end of the rope to him, 
but Neil seemed unable to grasp it. 

Archie could not swim, the sea was 
rough and bitter cold. He was terrified at 
the idea of going into it; yet he did not 
hesitate. Quickly knotting one end of the 
rope to Neil's stake, he grasped the coil that 
he had swung out with his left hand and 
plunged in. A wave broke over his head, 
then lie was up the far side of it and the 
outrush was carrying him toward Neil. 

How he got to him he never could remem¬ 
ber. The llrst thing he knew was when he 
got hold of Neil by the collar of his thick 
flannel shirt Then he had to fight liis way 
back again. 

A week earlier he could never have done 
it; but now liis muscles were hard and his 
wind good, and he was no longer frightened/ 
His desperate longing to get Neil to safety 
swamped every other feeling. Getting the 
rope round his right leg, he began to pull 
himself in with one hand, holding Neil with 
the other. ... 

Luckily the tide was running from south 
to north and the two were stranded to¬ 
gether oh the upper side of the rock ridge 
from which Neil had fallen. Here was a 
hollow with shingle in it; Archie got his 
feet down and with a last desperate effort 
dragged Neil out. 

For a moment everything spun round 
him and black specks danced before his 
eyes. But Neil lay limp, anil Archie had 
a horrid fear that he would die if he was 
not looked after at once. He took a long 
breath, picked Neil up and staggered back 
to the flat spot where the timbers lay. 

The fire he had been using was still 
smouldering, lie laid Neil close to it, then 
built it up to a btaze/ Neil lay very still 
and Archie began to panic. He had not 
the faintest idea what to do next. Neil’s 
coat* was close by. With clumsy fingers 
Archie began to pull off Neil’s soaked shirt. 

.Suddenly Neil groaned, then opened his 
ejms. “ My arm,” he muttered. 

“ Sony,'Neil. Is it broken ? ” 

“ I don’t think so. Shoulder banged 
against a rock.” He paused and looked up 
wonderingly at Archie. 

By gosh ! ” said Neil, and that was all; 
but the tone made Archie’s cheeks go scarlet, 

A little colour was coming back into 
Neil’s-face. He was about as tough and 
hard as any boy could be and was already 
beginning to recover. 

Archie, did not try to hide his anxiety. 

” I’ll be all right in a bit,” Neil assured 
him. " Just wrap that coat round me and 
heat up the-remains of that tea we brought 
fot our luncheon. A hot drink won't hurt 
either of us. And stick your own coat on. 
You’re shivering. Oh, and you might see 
if that fish is still on the line. We can't 
afford to lose a hook.” 

Archie put the tin pot on the fire, then 
went after the fisln To his surprise it was 
still on, and he dragged it ashore and killed 
it. He found Neil sitting up and rubbing 
his shoulder. 

“ It’s all right,” Neil said. “ No bones 
broken. By Jove, I’m glad you got the fish. 
Give me another ten minutes and I'll be 
able to make it back up the hill.” 

A mug of hot tea apiece was very helpful, 
and presently they started back. But it 
was a slow journey and quite dark before 
they reached the cave. 

. “ You go straight to bed,” said Archie 
gruffly. “ I can't cook but I can make a 
pot of tea and open a tin.” 

Neil made no objection. The fact was he 
was completely done and in a good deal of 
pain.’' He. was only too glad to lie quiet 
between his blankets. Archie managed to 


make tea, and this with biscuits and potted 
meat was their supper. 

Luckily they had a bottle of liniment 
among their stores, and before turning in 
Archie gave Neil a good rubbing. Neil had 
not said another word about his rescue, 
but Archie was not disappointed. In fact, 
Archie was feeling happier that night*than 
ever in his life before. He had never had 
a friend and now quite suddenly he knew 
he had one. They finished their meal in 
silence, then suddenly Neil chuckled. 

" What's up ? ” demanded Archie. 

“ I was looking at you,” said Neil. 

“ What's the matter with me ? ” 

“ Nothing’s the matter with you.” 

“ You're wanting that licking,” growled 
Archie. 

“ So that’s why you pulled me out.” 

“ Of course,” said Archie, but Neil only 
grinned. Again there was a long silence. 
Archie broke it. “ Wish you’d teach me 
to swim.” 

“ Rather,” said Neil. 

Neil did not sleep well that night and in the 
morning his left arm and shoulder were black 
and swollen, while his head ached a good deal, 
Archie gruffly ordered him to stay in bed 
and was hugely pleased when Neil obeyed. 

Jn four days Neil was up and about 
and they went down to the raft and started 
to put it together. The tides were getting 
bigger, and Neil showed Archie the high- 
water mark and explained to him that this 
was where they would launch the raft. They 
put two small tree trunks beneath it to act as 
rollers before they nailed the pieces together. 

Seeing that their only tools were knives 
and a small hatchet which they had brought 
for cutting up firewood, the raft was, of 
course, a rough job, yet Neil had no doubt 
it was big enough to hold them both. To 
drive it they had two roughly-made paddles 
and a couple of poles. They had also an 
old boathook which tfiey had found on 
the beach and a couple of ancient cork belts 
which they had found among, the wreckage. 
Neil made Archie wear one of these belts 
and found a sheltered pool among the rocks. 
He spent half an hour each day in teaching 
him to swim, and within a week Archie 
was able to wallow along quite comfortably. 


The tides grew higher day by day, and 
at last came the evening before the clay of 
the big .spring tide when the launch was 
due. No two boys ever watched the weather 
more closely, and when that night the sun 
sank in a clear red sky Neil nodded his 
satisfaction. 

CHAPTER 22 
Salvage 

’T’iie morning was fine—beautifully fine. 

1 More important, there was very little 
wind. Tide was high just after eleven, and 
before that hour the boys had everything 
ready. As the small waves came lapping 
up to the belt of dried seaweed which 
marked the highest tide mark they both set 
to work with levers. The clumsy raft 
rumbled forward and splashed into the sea. 

“ Hurray! ” cried Archie. “ She floats 
finely. Let’s startI ” 

Neil stopped him. 

“ It’s a big risk,” he said gravely. “ We 
don’t know the currents, and we may not 
be able to work tiie raft with our paddles. 
If we're swept out to sea we can’t get back.” 

“ What's the use of building a raft if we're 
not going to use it ? ” Archie Remanded. 

“ We’re going to use it,” said Neil with 
decision, “ but we arc not taking any more 
chances than we have to. In the first place, 
we are taking grub and water, and I’ve 
brought this blanket to use as a sail. Here's 
the mast, and you see I’ve fixed a place to 
step it.” 

The mast was a piece of a broken spar. 
The food was put in a box fastened to the 
middle of the raft so that it would not wash 
off and the drinking-water was in their pail, 
over which Neil had tied a piece of cloth to 
keep it from splashing out. 

All this took some time and it was past 
midday when they pushed off. Archie was 
all eagerness but Neil, who knew more than 
he about the ugly currents which swirled 
around the island, was not so happy. 

At first all went well. The tide was 
running from north to south, and all they 
had to do was to keep clear of the rocks. 
Trouble began when they reached the point 
on the west side of the great sea cave. Here 
the tidal stream turned and ran outside the 
two big pinnacles which guarded the en¬ 
trance. The heavy raft began to be dragged 
away from the mouth of the channel. 

” Paddle ! ” cried Neil, who was working 
desperately. 


Jacko Between Two fires 


S tanding on the bank, one sparkling 
spring morning, Jacko thought the 
river had never looked so inviting. 

It made him wild to" see Big Brother 
Adolphus swaggering down to the 
landing-stage in his new flannels and 
spotted tie, step into a smart little punt, 
and push off down the river. \ 


splash of a punt pole made him sit up 
and look round. 

It was Adolphus ! Coo ! he had clean 
forgotten Adolphus. He'd have to look 
lively or he'd be caught. 

. But it was too late. Adolphus had 
already seen him and was shouting to 
him to “ Take her in ! ” 



At the foot of the tree stood his father 


Jacko would have given anything to 
go with him, but Adolphus .wouldn’t 
hear of it. 

There was. an old dinghy lying idle in 
the boathouse. Jacko sneaked round to 
have a look at it. 

It wasn’t much to look at, but it was 
water-tight. For sixpence an hour Old 
Bob, the boathouse man, would lend it 
out. But not to Jacko, however hard he 
might beg. 

“ You know what your father said,” 
he would say, shaking liis head. “ You’d 
only be getting me into trouble,” 

The only way to get it was to wait his 
opportunity and sneak it. . . . 

Half an hour later Jacko was paddling 
lazily along in midstream when the 


Yes, thought Jacko, and a nice licking 
J’d get. No fear ! 

: As he pulled into the bank an over¬ 
hanging willow gave him an idea. 

“ Take her in yourself! ” he shouted; 
and,, jumping up, he gave a spring, 
caught hold of the branch, and swung 
himself up into the tree, leaving the boat 
to drift away. 

“ You take her in, dear brother,” cried 
Jacko. “ Tm walking'' 

\ But as he turned to scramble down to 
the ground he got the shock of his life. 

: A few yards from the foot of the tree 
stood, his father, waiting for him with a 
stick in his hancl. 

: It was a very light stick—only a cane, 
in, fact, bht it could sting ! . 


“ Doing all I know,” panted Archie, and 
he was. The muscles stood out like cords 
on his bare arms and big drops of perspira¬ 
tion streamed down his face. 

It was no use. In spite of their best efforts 
the raft drifted crab-wise toward the nearest 
pinnacle. Neil glanced round. His face was 
set and anxious. 

“ The sail. It’s our only chance,” he said, 
and, dropping his paddle, set swiftly to work 
to fix up the blanket sail. 

“There’s hardly any wind,” said Archie. 

“But what there is comes from the 
south-west,” Noil told him as he fastened 
the spar to the mast. 

Archie paddled all the time, yet even in 
the few minutes while Neil set the sail the 
raft had drifted behind the first pinnacle. 
Neil was scared, for he knew that once they 
were carried past the cave mouth there 
would be no getting back. There was no 
landing-place beyond. lie snatched up his 
paddle and set to work again. 

A little puff ruffled the calm sea and the 
blanket bulged and filled. The drift .stopped 
and the raft remained almost motionless, 
exactly opposite tire narrow channel between 
the two great, pinnacles. 

“ Paddle ! ” yelled Neil, and both worked 
like furies. 

The cat’s paw died away. Again the raft 
began to drift. The paddles had no effect. 
They were almost opposite the eastern 
pinnacle when another faint draught drew 
them forward. 

“ Look out I We shall bump into it ! ” 
said Archie hoarsely. 

Suddenly Neil dropped his paddle, snatched 
up the boathook and reached forward. He 
had spotted long tendrils of dark brown 
seaweed trailing out from the base of the 
pinnacle and lie drove the hook into them and 
twisted it. It held, and he began to pull. 

Archie made a last effort. The raft, 
bumped against the rock and for a moment 
tilted badly. But Neil ripped his boathook 
loose and fended off. A moment later they 
were past the danger point. The raft 
floated safely in the oil-smooth water which 
floored the cavern. After that it was ouly a 
matter of minutes before they drew' 1 along¬ 
side the stern of the wreck. Neil tied the 
raft firmly alongside. 

The stern of the w 7 rcck was almost level 
with the water and the boys were able tc 
step aboard without trouble. Archie lookec 
at the piles of lumber. 

“ Neil, there's enough wood here to builc 
a new ship,” he said eagerly. 

“ Plenty if wc knew how,” said Noil. Bui 
Archie was already scrambling up the tilted 
deck in the direction of the one remaining 
boat which lay in chocks amidships. 

“ Here’s our ship ready made,” declared 
Archie, 

“ With a thundering great hole in her/ 
Neil added. 

“ We can mend that.” 

“ We might,” allowed Neil, '* but how 
are wc going to launch her ? ” 

“ Cut the chocks away and use rollers.” 

Neil's eyes widened. This was a new Archie. 

“ I’m game to try. But first we'd better 
search the ship. You've forgotten that dog.” 

“ Dog. It's tools I want,” said Archie. 

“ Then let's go below and look for them.” 

The stern of the vessel was mostly under 
water but, from the saloon forward, she was 
dry enough. Archie stood in the sa’oon and 
looked round. “ She must have been a 
fine ship,” he said. - > ; 

“.She’s hbt worth much now,” Neil told 
him, ” though the timber might be worth 
satving. Her hold’s full of it.” : '/•;.-//■ ; 

“ Let’s look for those tools,” said Archie. 

“And for food,” added Neil. 

He took Archie forward and they found 
the store-room up in the bow. Archie began 
pulling things out and presently gave a crow 
of delight as he held up a saw." It was rusty 
but otherwise good. 

“ And here’s a hammer and a regular 
stock of tools/. Nails ,too, and paint—whole 
tins of it. Neil, we’ll soon fix up that boat.” 

Neil laughed. It pleased him to see Archie 
so keen. “ Right you are, Archie. Get out 
all tlie tools you want and clean them. I’m 
going after the stores.” ' 

The lazarette, where the stores were kept, 
was below the saloon and mostly under 
water. Neil stripped off and, first fixing a 
rope to give him hand-hold, went down and 
managed to retrieve a number of tins. He 
carted four or five dozen up on deck. 

“ Let’s eat,” he called out, “ Here’s 
some perfectly good mutton and we brought 
some biscuits witli us.” 

“ Fihc ! ” said Archie, and he went aft to 
fetch the biscuits. When he came back he 
was not looking so cheerful.- - - - 

“ I say, the wind’s getting up,” he said. 

Neil sprang up and looked out. A very 
anxious expression crossscd liis face. 

“ You’re right. It’s blowing quite hard. 
We can’t get back in this, Archie/' 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS 

but who is to discover them ? This is one of 
the most difficult tasks confronting parents and 
teachers, not to mention the children themselves. 
It was to solve this problem that the 

JUNIOR BOOK CLUB 

was formed, and the success it has won is 
attested in hundreds of enthusiastic letters 
received from members. 

“ I am very pleased to make my son a 
member of the Junior Booh Club for another 
year,” writes a mother from Woking. 

“ It has been a great success, and he has 
enjoyed all the books you have sent.” 

“My daughter has derived the greatest en¬ 
joyment from the boohs,” says a Lancashire 
parent. 

“ The boohs are a most welcome addition to 
my school library” writes a school librarian 
at Birchington, “ and so far there has not 
been a dud amongst them.” 

BUY YOUR BOOKS FROM US 

The annual subscription is £ 3 , the ordinary pub¬ 
lished price of 12 monthly books at an average 
cost of 5 /- each. This sum can be paid in three 
instalments of £1 each, if preferred. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS 

are carefully examined as they arc published, 
and each month a “ book of the month ” is 
chosen, and others recommended. This is the 
Selection Committee: 

Rev. II. R. L. SHEPPARD {Chairman) 
LADY BADEN-POWELL {Chief Guide) 

Dr. C. A. ALINGTON {Head Master of Eton 
I9I7-33) 

Miss E. STRUDWICK {High Mistress oj 
St. PauVs Girls* School) 

A copy of the Club’s magazine, YOUNG 
OPINION, is sent free to every member. 


'•■•FILL IN THE COUPON""' 
AND POST NOW 

To the Secretary, 

Junior Book Club Ltd., 15 , Lower Grosvenor 
Place , London, S.IK.i. 

I wish to subscribe to the Club for one 

year, and enclose £..Please 

send the books to 

faamo...i... 

Address... 


Please send me illustrated particulars of 
the Club. 


Signature.. 

Address...,. 


c.n.iC 


FREE GIFTS 

for children 

FOR COUPONS FROM 

BOURNVILLE COCOA 


GIFT No. 552 

11 COUPONS 


“ Salt.,. Mustard ... 
Vinegar ...” They’re 
easy. But hovv^long can you 
keep up “ Pepper? ” Try it with a really good 
skipping rope and youTl surprise yourself. Here is 
a really good Skipping Rope made of strong cotton 
rope with full-size handles. It will not twist in use. 
Length : 8 ft. 6 ins. And listen—only r 1 coupons! 
Send a postcard (postage id.) to cc New Gifts,” Cad¬ 
bury, Bournville, for the complete list of over 200 Gifts. 



little 


a 


ytists 


This box of water colour paints can 
be yours very soon. You send only 
7 coupons to put it on its way to you. 
You get 24 colours and a brush in a 
well-made metal box. Remember! 
Only 7 coupons. This is one of the 
extra quick gifts from Bournville 
Cocoa coupons. There are many 
other quick gifts in the complete list 
of over 200 Gifts. Send a postcard 
(postage id.) to “New Gifts,** 
Cadbury, Bournville, for the com¬ 
plete list. 



GIFT No. 
576 


A Toy for 
a Boy 


Here’s a Bournville Cocoa Gift that will thrill any 
small boy J A fine little mechanical model of an 
up-to-date sports car. You can get it for only 
7 Bournville Cocoa coupons. There are many 
other wonderful toys and games in the New Gift 
Book, which you can obtain by sending a post¬ 
card (postage id.) to “New Gifts,” Cadbury, 
Bournville. There are over 200 Gifts to choose 
from, including wearing apparel for all the family, 
kitchen utensils, etc., etc. 



GIFT No. 560 

7 COUPONS 



gltc 


’s 


sSlCH lilKl • 


She’s dressed in velvet, trimmed with white 
lur. And you can choose which coloured 
dress you like best:—Blue, Gold, Pink or 
Red. She stands 10 inches high. Yes, 
Mother, she is hygienically filled with pure 
Kapok. The postman will bring her to your 
door in exchange for only 28 coupons from 
Bournville Cocoa. Send a postcard (postage 
id.) to “New Gifts,” Cadbury, Bournville, 
for the complete list of over 200 Gifts, including 
Stainless Steel Table Knives, Tea Sets, Table 
Cloths and scores of other useful articles. 


GIFT No. 311 


28 COUPONS 


WHO SAYS A TMCIC BOX I 

What does this Tuck Box contain ? It contains five 
jolly good things — five 2-oz. blocks of Cadburys 
Chocolate :—Bournville Fruit and Nut—Milk Fruit 
and Nut — Whole Nut — Milk — Bournville 
with roasted Almonds. All for 9 Bournville 
Cocoa coupons! Send a postcard 
(postage id,) to "New Gifts,” 

Cadbury, Bournville, for the 1 
complete list of over 200 Gifts I 
including Bournville Chocolate 
Biscuits in i-lb. Boxes and £-lb. 

Drums. 


GIFT NO. 
684 



BOURNVILLE 

COCOA 


NOW Si ' PER I LB. TIN 


MADE BY CADBURY IN THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN 


-rtr WHEN REPLYING TO ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION “ THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER.” -fc 



An Invaluable Book 

for Every Listener 


E VERY listener should have a copy of this handy 24-page 
atlas and guide book. It helps you to tune in to any 
station to which you wish to listen, and it can be kept 
beside your set as a permanent record of your own dial, 
readings. There are many pages of beautifully - printed 
maps showing clearly just where the “ foreigners ” are, and a 
complete alphabetical list of all the principal stations with 
their new wavelengths and other useful information. 

“POPULAR WIRELESS” 


2 


D. 


at all 

Newsagents 

and 

Bookstalls 


RADIO ATLAS & WAVELENGTH GUIDE 
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Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 



Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Jungle Tale 

U*1 and Jum, two simple 
Negroes, decided to build 
themselves a hut, and Um got 
through half as much work again 
us Jtim. In 24 hours they had 
completed the hut. 

But no sooner had they finished 
than Um wanted to knock a hole 
in the back, because he said that 
if a lion came in at the front door 
there would be no way of escape. 
Jum was opposed to the idea. 

So each decided to build abut for 
himself identical with the one it 
had taken them 24 hours to build, 
working together. 

Remembering that Um worked 
half as fast again as Jum, how long 
did each take ? Answer next week 

Flowers of the Poets 

Sweet Violet 

'J'he Viola odorata, “ The glowing 
. violet ” of Milton ; “ Spring’s 
maid of honour/' as Herrick calls it, 
is known from 
other violets 
by its.grateful 
perfume, and 
also because 
each flower 
and leaf has a 
separate stalk 
rising straight 
from the root. 
“Long as 
there are violets,” said Wordsworth, 
“ they will have a place in story.” 
Sir Walter Scott wrote: 

The violet in her greenwood bower, 
Where birchen boughs with hazels 
mingle, 

May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 

What Am I ? 

]\[Y situation is in flowery glades, 
Or where the thicket oft 
extends its shades; 
Sometimes upon a rising hill I’m 
found, . 

And sometimes I am seen on level 
ground. 

Yet care and art do both combine 
to place 

• My wondrous form remote from 

human race. ■ ■ - * 

To know my name, 0 boys, just 
use your‘brain ; 

And in the woods and groves let 

me remain. - Answer next week 

Flower-Petal Eggs 
JJere is a way of decorating 
eggs with the bright colours 
of flower petals. 

Collect a number of petals from 
t gaily-coloured flowers like tulips, 

* crocuses, and anemones. Wet 
the shell . of an egg and press 
on the petals. You can arrange 
them in any way, as the best 
result is a variegated effect with 
the colours. When the shell is 



covered with petals wind a thin 
strip of white material all over 
the egg, pulling tightly and 
finally stitching the end to keep 
it in place. 

Tlie egg can then be boiled 
in the usual way. When the 
cloth is cut away the petals will 
have left bright-coloured patches 
on the shell. 

Ici On Parle Fran$ais 


La bascule Le requin La coquille 

seesaw shark shell 

Ces enfants jouent it la bascule. 

Lcs requins infester! t ces mere. 

Oil a-t-ii trouve cette coquille ? 

Tangled Precious Stones 
]3elow are the tangled names of 
eight precious stones. 

MONA DID CRANE CLUB 

RED MEAL COSTLY HIRE, 

IIEA ; R PIPS CLEAN IRON 

THY MATES QUITE SOUR s 

What are they ? Answer next week 

Next Week in the Countryside 
'piE long-eared owl, long-tailed 
titmouse, jackdaw, kestrel, 
and peewit lay their eggs... The 
moorhen, blackbird, and song and 


missel thrushes hatch out their 
eggs. The willow warbler, red¬ 
start, blackcap, great plover, 
swallow, and tree pipit are first 
seen or heard. The note of the 
marsh-tit ceases. The common 
snail and black slug are seen. 
Frog tadpoles are hatched. Queen 
wasps appear. The squirrel builds 
its drey.. Cherry, black-currant, 
fri till ary, birch, and wood ane¬ 
mone are coming into flower. 
Maple, hornbeam, and white 
poplar are in leaf. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Jupiter 
is in the South-East and Nep¬ 
tune is in the 
South. In the 
morning Venus 
and Saturn are 
in the South- 
East. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen 
looking South at 9 p.m. on Wed¬ 
nesday, April 18. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Hotel Proats 

Overheads £150; profits on 240 
guests £210. , 

A Riddle in Rhyme 
, Chessboard 

Changed Heads. Can, Dan, fan, 
pan, ran, tan, van, wan. 





The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'plinRE are 49 words or’ recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are, indicated -by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week 
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Reading Across. 1. Female deer. 3. Place of refuge for Alpine 
travellers. 9, Shade of colour. ,11. A play. 13. Of lofty character. 
15. To handle a subject in-writing or speaking. 17. Fruit. 19. Peakless 
cap. 21. An indefinite quantity. 22. A musician. ' 24. To beckon 
with the head. 25. Afternoon.* 2Q. A set of clothes. 28. A Hindu 
peasant. 30. Pronoun. . 32. Donkey. 34. Suffered from hunger.' 
36. A pig pen. 37; Exist. 39. Royal Scottish Academy,* 40; Wrath. 
42. To make content. 43. Way of descent from an ancestor. ** y 
Reading Down. 1. Small point made .with, a pen. 2. The first 
garden. 3. A head-covering. 4. Order of Merit.* 5. Hygienic. 
6. A space between things. 7. Company.* 8. A flowing backward. 
9. A man of valour. 10. Devour. 12. Lines of light. , 14. A period 
of fasting. 16. Batters. 18. Elevated. 20. To prepare for publication. 
22. A mine. 23. A cereal plant. 25. To vanish. 27. Employs.. .29. God 
of Northern mythology. 31. Part of a wheel. 33. Rested. 35. Royal 
Society.* 36. The ocean. 38. Royal Institution.* 41. Royal 
Engineers.* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

No Extras 

H E was an enthusiastic col¬ 
lector. 

“ Look at this beautiful jar,” 
lie said. *-* It cost me only thirty 
shillings.” 

“ Really ? ” said his rather 
bored younger brother. -“ I sup¬ 
pose the price included the jam ? ” 

Another Apology Due 

MR Blank’s haughty manner 
amused many people. 

“ Ah, Mr Jones,” he said one 
morning, “ have you spoken to 
that boy of yours about mimick¬ 
ing me ? ” 

“ I have, indeed,” replied Mr 
Jones. “ I told him not to act like 
a fool.” 


Draughty 



Mother said to little Bun : 

How did you catch your cold, 
my son ? 

Said Bun : A game of draughts i 
- played, •- ' 

That’s how. I caught it, Pm afraid ; 
For many times have I been told 
That draughts are apt to give one 
cold. 


Well Treated 

Little Peggy, hugging her, own 
very much battered doll, 
watched a neighbour bathing her 
baby. 

- -“-Row-long have you had your 
baby ? ” Peggy asked. 

“ Three months,” was the reply. 
“ Coo 1 Haven’t you kept her 
nice ? ” 

Bluff 

JJERTIE BLOUGli had a new job. 

He knew all about book¬ 
keeping and general office routine, 
so he said. 

He" had not been there long 
before -he was sen t for. 

“ What do.you mean by this ? ” 
thundered the manager. “ You 
have, put all the credits on the 
debit side,” 

Bertie was not at a loss for an 
answer. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he 
said, “ but you see, sir, Pm left- 
handed.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME © 


® The Little Girl In The Red Cap 


A gatita used to go by 
bus one afternoon 
every week to the small 
town three miles away for 
her music lesson, and she felt 
very proud going by herself. 

She often saw a little girl 
in a red cap and a lady who 
travelled in the same bus. 
Agatha was very shy, but she 
did wish she knew the little 
girl, she looked so jolly. 
Then one day the lady 
dropped her purse, and 
Agatha, picked it up"; and 
after that Agatha and the 
little girl used to smile at 
each other, and the lady 
said " Good afternoon 1 ” 

One day Agatha’s mother 
told lvcr she had had an 
invitation to go to tea at 
Burnat Castle. A school 
friend of hers had just gone 


to the castle as governess to 
the owner’s little daughter; 
and she asked Agatha’s 
mother to bring her little 
girl with her. But though 



Agatha had often longed to 
see inside the castle she had 
seen in the distance, now’that 
she had the chance she didn't 
want to-go I 


“ But, Mummy, I don’t 
know her,” she said. “ I don’t 
like people I don’t know.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, darling,” 
said her mother, “ you must 
try to get'over your shyness. 
I expect Jennifer (that is her 
name) is a’nice little girl.” 

” She may be horrid,” 
grumbled Agatha. ” I don’t 
want to know her.” 

But her mother insisted on 
taking Agatha with her ; and 
Agatha’s only consolation was 
that perhaps the little girl in 
the reef cap might be in their 
bus. But that clay there was 
no sign of her. 

As they walked up' the long 
drive to the castle Agatha 
felt rather excited at the idea 
of seeing inside a real castle. 

“ Is it very, very old, 
Mummy ? ” she asked. 


" I don’t know,” said 
Mummy, ** you must ask 
Jennifer.” 

But the thought of Jennifer 
made Agatha’s heart beat 
fast, and she clutched 
Mummy’s hand as they 
followed the manservant 
across the big hall. The lady 
who came in and kissed her 
mother looked a little like 
someone she knew, but it 
wasn't until Jennifer ran in 
behind her that Agatha saw 
the little girl in the red cap I 

” Why, it’s you ! ” cried 
Jennifer, laughing. “ It was 
you who picked up Miss 
Murray’s purse by the bus, 
wasn’t it? I call you the Little 
Girl with the Music-case.” 

“ And I call you the JJttle 
Girl with the' Red Cap,” 
replied Agatha, laughing. 



“ Cough please,” 

“ I can’t Doctor, 

I’ve just had an 
‘Allenburys’ Pastille 91 



pastilles 


Your Chemist 
stocks thorn 


4d. pop oz. 

In tins - 2 oz. 8d., 4 oz. 1/3 
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